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Che Outlook. 


We trust that in the coming Guide-Book to 
America, which should be written for the special use 
of distinguished literary or oratorical British gentle- 
men who may contemplate a visit to these shores, it 
will be particularly mentioned that what we call ova- 
tions do not mean much here. Our appetite for trans- 
Atlantic celebrities is canine, and we are not very 
particular about the kind or the degree of celebrity 
which is presented to us, so that it be trans-Atlantic. 
We can get up ovations for anybody and at a day’s 
notice. Our geniality in this way is so great that we 
do not condescend to discriminate between the men 
who have a real standing in their own country and the 
men who are regarded there as charlatans and social 
bankrupts; and we illuminate our club-houses as 
brilliantly, and indulge in compliments almost as 
lavish and as lush for a Yates or a Bellew as for a 
Tyndal or a Froude. Besides, our good humor is 
greater than our memory or our sense of wrong, or 
possibly even than our self-respect; and we have been 
known within the same twelve-month to receive with 
equal enthusiasm and cordiality a distinguished En- 
glishman who had turned against us with scoff and 
insult in the days of our national misfortune, and 
another distinguished Englishman who had done 
battle for us in his own land when our cause was under 
popular reproach. Doubtless, national magnanimity 
is a grand and beautiful quality; but is it national 
maguanimity or something else to express precisely 
the same ardor for the men who have tried to destroy 
usand have succeeded in insulting us, as for the men 
who were our friends when days were dark and friends 
were few? One thing is pretty sure to follow, if our 
present habits continue: a popular reception in Amer- 
ica will cease to be worth anything as an expression of 
respect, since it will come to be understoud that it isa 
pleasant way we have of dealing out gushing compli- 
ments to foreigners, without discrimination, and in 
the order of their arrival. 


— —-- 6ae 


Many of our best citizens and most enlightened 
educators are interesting themselves in a measure, now 
before the Legislature of New York, for consolidating 
the educational supervision of the State, as well as for 
disentangling our educational institutions from parti- 
san politics. At present there is a troublesome conflict 
of operations between the powers of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and those of the State 
Board of Regents; and this conflict greatly embar- 
rasses the working of our vast machinery for popula 
education. It generates autagonisms between the 
several departments of instruction, between different 
classes of schools, and between educators in different 
parts of the State who represent these schools, in con- 
sequence of which, institutions that ought to build up 
each other really serve mutually to thwart and weak- 
«1. Moreover, the present plan of designating the 
State Superintendent gives us the worst results. when 
only the best ones ought to content us. Hew elected 
for three years, a term so short as to exclude the possi- 
bility of his forming and carrying out any extended 
and permanent plans of Improvement; while the cir- 
cumstance that his office is one of the spoils of politics, 

‘o be gained by the arts of @ partisan, and to be re- 
tained by official conduct that is timid and negative, 
renders it improbable that the right man for the 
Position will usually be chosen. A remedy for both 
these evils is now proposed. An Act has been sub- 




















mitted to the Legislature whereby the Regents of the 
University of the State shall be entrusted with all the 
duties and responsibilities hitherto devolved upon the 
Superintendent; and by them an officer shall be desig- 
nated, to serve during their pleasure and to discharge 
such duties in superintending the education of the 
State as they shall prescribe. By this pian the educa- 
tional work of the State would be made homogeneous; 
while the energy of a single executive head would be 
combined with the stability of plan and the power to 
conduct improvements and to mold public opinion, 
which belong to an educational board. It is greatly 
to be desired that the Legislature will have the high- 
mindedness to place our educational system on a basis 
that will make it of the most use to all the people 
rather than to a few demagogues and wire-pullers. 

. —---- -o@pe 

The Rev. W. T. Clarke, in his necent lecture at 
the Church of the Strangers, on “What They Say,” 
discussed with ingenuity and wit the various rela- 
tions of criticism to sccial and personal progress in 
our time. Criticism is primarily of importance to the 
critic himself; for the very attempt to estimate others 
is a process of education for one’s self. Criticism is of + 
urgent value to the persons criticised; for the expec- 
tation of it tasks them to do better than they otherwise 
would, and the reception of it may serve as a guide, 
a stimulus, and a restraint. At the same time, as 
things go among us, critics, though they assume the 
wisest airs, are by no means always the wisest people. 
Indeed, the weakness, and folly, and flippancy of much 
of our.current criticism in art and letters ought to be 
food for general humiliation. But, as Mr, Clarke 
pointed out, there are some men engeged in this great 
calling of criticism who are worthy of it, avd with 
perfect justice he cited as examples the names of Ed- 
win P. Whipple and George Ripley. To the latter, he 
paid this felicitous tribute, “When Margaret Fuller, 
the most remarkable woman America has produced, 
and the real mother of the weman movement, who 
talked champagne and wrote madeira, left the literary 
chair of the Tribune, it was given to a man whose 
judgments of books are almost authorities, and whose 
abstracts of them certainly are as valuable as they are 
interesting. Indeed they sometimes obviate the ne- 
cessity of reading the books, and are not unfrequently 
better than the books. After feasting on the cream 
you have no appetite for the milk that has been so 
skillfully skimmed? Swedenborg tells of an angel who 
when asked to bring some grapes to another angel 
brought figs. When he inquired how that was, he was 
told that the angel’s appreciation was so great that 
when the others said grapes he heard figs. While the 
judicial fairness of Mr. George Ripley is an honor to 
American journalism his literary appreciation, which 
finds figs when authors write grapes, is a far greater 
honor to his profession and himself.’”’ To these two 
names we should certainly have added that of W. D. 
Howells, whose critiques for several years in the At- 
lantic have been among the very best specimens of 
that form of writing in our time. 


al ed 


It is quite natural that some of the newspapers 
should persist in representing as a fiasco the recent In-. 
ter-Collegiate Literary Convention at Hartford; but 
from a gentleman who attended it, and whose judg- 
ment is most trustworthy, we learn that ‘it wasa very 
creditable convention every way.’’ Even candid crit- 
ics of it may need to be reminded that a convention 
for preliminary purposes—for conference, clarification 
and mutual adjustment of plans—differs from a con- 
vention for the production of matured results. About 
this Hartford convention, happily, there wags no fuss, 
no hallooing, but quiet, friendly, frank comparison of 
views, issuing in a scheme of future work that has a 
modest and sensible look. The number of colleges re- 
presented was respectable, including Bowdoin, Am- 
herst,J/Williams, Princeton, Columbia, Wesleyan, Lafay- 
ette, Hamilton, Brown, New York University, Rutgers, 
Cornell, Trinity and Syracuse. The constitution which 
was adopted anticipates the formation of a society to 
be called the Inter-Collegiate Literary Association of 
the United States, and to be composed of sttch col- 
leges as shall accede to it. The object of the associa- 
tion is delared to be to hold annual literary exercises 
and examinations at such times and places as the agso- 
ciation itself shall determiae. On being ratified by 
five colleges, the constitution will go into effect and 
the society be embodied. <A series of by-laws provides 
for a contest in oratory and in essay-writing, to be held 
in New York, 7th January, 1875, and makes arrange- 








ments for the selection of appropriate judges. Upon 


the whole, it strikes us that the young men conducted 
their convention with heads that were perfectly level ; 
and that the business-like manner in which they have 
treated the whole affair justifies Col. Higginson’s opin- 
ion that it is of no consequence what colleges at first 
undertake to stay out; they will have to come in. 





MARCH. 


By Racue. PomEroy. 


SARTH has a secret dear 
° She wants a while to keep, 
But vainly tries 
To blindfold prying eyes, 
Or hide with clumsy art 
Her conscieus heart. 
Against her will she hints the whole, % 
And inadvertent shows her soul— 
Fretting behind uneasy mask, 
Feigning denial fond before we ask. 


Her suns more fervid shine 
From equinoctial poise ; 
Her clouds betray 
Sky-color soft as May ; 
Through longer afternoons 
The south wind swoons; 
All day the teary house-eave drips ; 
Swift under ground the snow-patch slips; 
Across the way crisp sparrow-note 
Assertive shrills from freshly whetted throat. 


Prosaic city streets 
The loath confession catch, 
And glad desire 
Give back from pave and spire, 
While eyes of men repeat 
The gospel swect; 
Yea, though there come no surer proof 
Than hammer-blows from yonder roof, 
Their mellow clink this mellow morn 
Would tell us Spring was waiting to be born! 





AN OPEN LETTER. 


My Dear Dr. Dullara: 


WAS interested in your last Sunday morning’s 
sermon, addressed to those who, like the Scribe 
in the New Testament, were “ near the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ I hardly need say thut I agree with you in 
your conclusion, that every man who is a follower of 
Christ ought to be a member of Christ’s visible church, 
and, to a considerable degree, in your vigorous repu- 
diation of the not uncommon saying that there are as 
good Christians out of the church as in it. But it 
seemed to me that you forestalled yourself when you 
said you had no sympathy with those who remained 
without the visible church of Christ because of its real 
or imaginary imperfections, and that, if you really 
desire to bring them within it, you must employ your 
intelligence in a study of the Causes in the church 
which operate to exclude them, and lend your ener. 
gies to a removal of those causes, so far as they are 
real evils and imperfections. In other words, my dear 
Doctor, my own Bible contains somewhere a message 
to Christians to the effect that it is their duty to re- 
move the stumbling blocks out of the way; and if in 
our church organizations and our Christian life these 
stumbling blocks exist, perhaps the churches owe a 
duty to the “ outsiders” as well as the “ outsiders” to 
the church. I have probably talked more with these 
| men than you have. Will you suffer me to put myself 
in their place, and tell you what are some of the 
reasons that operate in their minds to exclude them 
from church membership? By “them’’ I mean that 
great body of men and women who are in moral life 
our peers, who are as regular in attendance on church 
worship, who are often personally devout, and who 
contribute as liberally to every philanthropic and 
religious object, but who are noi ‘‘ professors of re- 
ligion.” 

In the first place, these men are attracted to the 
religion of Jesus Christ by what I may call its practical 
or its philanthropic side, They are attracted by its 
exalted moral precepts, by its teaching of justice, 
honesty, goodwill, love. They are attracted to what- 
ever institutions undertake directly the work of 
ameliorating the condition of the human race. They 
belong to the Odd Fellows and the Free Masons be- 
cause these establish a kind of universal brotherhood, 
a sort of visible communion of saints (%) all over the 
world. They belong to temperance and anti-slavery 
societies, because these undertake directly and visibly 
the uplifting of their fellow-men. They are on our 
school boards, and in the management of our public 
libraries, and our great charities ; for these, again, which 
exist nowhere out of Christendom, and incarnate cer- 
tain phases of Christian feeling, visibly work for the 
direct and immediate benefit of men. 

But when thesesame persons come into our churches 
it appears to them that we regard Christianity, not as 
a4 life, but as a system of philosophy. They find, or at 
least they say ‘they find, some of us hotly discussing 
about stoles, and altar-eloths, and baldachinos, and the 
right way to face. in offering @public prayer; and 
others of us excited over the question whether our 
church shall be erned by a session, or a bishop, or 





a presiding elder, or by itself; and others of us en- 
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gaged in controversy as to the amount of water to be 
put on a penitent, and the way of putting it on; and 
others of us engaged in what seems to them doubtful 
disputations about Taylorism and Tylerism, or New 
School and Old School, or the effect of the suffering of 
Christ on the mind of God, or the twofold nature of 
Christ, or the eternal decrees. That these doctrines 
have no relation to the welfare of the human race, I 
do not assert; but the relation is not so direct that 
those whom I am representing perceive it: like Gallio, 
they care for none of these things. What they want 
is a church and a ministry that will make husbands 
kinder to their wives, masters more just to their serv- 
ants, politicians more upright and aboveboard in their 
policies, the nation, the home, the individual purer, 
truer, better, nobler, happier. And to them it seems 
as though the church in this country, like the priest 
and Levite in the first, is leaving humanity to the care 
of the Samaritan, and going on its way to take care of 
the Temple rites. 

Now, my dear sir, I do not denounce, nor even dis- 
esteem, doctrinal preaching—we both recognize that 
many of the doctrines of the Bible are, far above any 
precepts of morality, what are needed to make the 
world better. But do you not think you could con- 
scientiously alter the form of your doctrinal preach- 
ing so as to make this truth a little more evident to 
others? I remember once hearing you declare that 
the Sermon on the Mount and Paul’s epistle to the 


Romans were as doctrinal as any discourse you ever 


delivered or ever heard. Very likely. But the out- 
come of the one is, *‘ Not every one that saith unte me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven ;’’ and the outcome of the other is in that mar- 
velous summary of human duty, the twelfth chapter 
of Romans. It is not doctrinal preaching to which 
men in reality object, though they often do in 
words. Make your doctrine as heavy as you please, 
but at least to some of us it seems as though the doc- 
trine should be like a beetle, and every blow should be 
on the sharp wedge of some practical truth. Has it 
never occurred to you that you can never split your 
log with a beetle alone, without a wedge? 

Another difficulty that stands in the way of these 

** almost Christians”’ is afforded by the kind of tests of 

membership which tbe churches generally prescribe. 
Iam convinced that there are many persons who are 
quite willing to accept Christ as their Lord and Master, 
and adopt his precepts and principles as the rule of 
their life; who are quite willing and earnestly desirous 
to rely upon him as a present Saviour, to help them in 
their daily walk; and who look to his mercy for for- 
giveness for the sins, and yet who are not in our 
churches. If the church stood ready to receive them 
on this simple assurance from them, they would be 
ready to come. But it does not. It generally places 
at its door an Examining Committee, or a Session, ora 
Conference Meeting, and every new member must 
come into this Protestant confessional and tell his ex- 
perience. It does not suffice that he tells what he pur- 
poses to do, he must also analyze himself and exhibit 
to others his feelings. And this a native and pardon- 
able pride prevents many from doing. Many have 
passed through no remarkable experience of feeling; 
others are quite unable to analyze and give account of 
their feelings; and still others resent the idea that any 
Board or body of men have a right to subject their 
most sacred experience to an inquisition of this de- 
scription. So, while they are in real sympathy with 
the church, they are excluded from it by a system of 
examination which seems to them to have no parallel 
in the New Testament. 

I quite agree with what you will reply to this, that 
no man can enter the kingdom of heaven except he is 
born again, and that some evidence of this new birth 
must be afforded before the church can safely receive 
the new disciple to its fold. But it is a question which 
I wish you would at least consider, whether we should 
not do better to look for the evidence of that new 
birth more in doing and less in feeling, whether we 
should not be more successful in getting Matthew and 
Zaccheus of to-day to follow us in following Christ, if 
we require only what the Master required of old— 
namely, not the acceptance of a creed, nor the narra- 
tion of an experience, but a simple purpose to follow 
Christ’s instruction and example in daily life, evidenced 
by an actual beginning to follow him. Our present 
tests are admirably contrived to keep people out of the 
church that do not belong in it; are they as admirably 
adapted to bring into it those that ought not to be left 
without? : 

One other obstacle which stands yet more in the way 
of these ‘‘almost Christians” is the low standard of 
moral life in professors of religion. Men judge the 
workshop by the work it turns out; and they are sin- 
cerely skeptical of a church whose members can be 
told only by examining the church records or going to 
church on a communion Sunday. They say that the 
line between the church and the world is no longer 
discernible; that the women in the church are as fond 
of dress and display as those without; that your con- 
gregation is almost as “ dressy” as the audience at an 
opera or a fashionable concert; they say that if a sub- 
scription paper is to be carried around, experience 
does not demonstrate that there is any more liberality 
in the church than outside of it; they assert that in 
business dealings it is never safe to trust a man on the 
ground that he‘is a dhérch member; that as slippery 
men are to be found within as‘without the church; and 





they are incredulous as to a fold where the wolves and 
the sheep mingle indiscriminately. 

Now, I see, perhaps as clearly as you do, that this con- 
formity of the church and the world has been produced 
‘by the fact that the world has been steadily adopting 
Christ’smorakprecepts, and thus diminishing the appar- 


. ent difference between the followc¢™s of Jesus and those 


who disown him; I see that their opinion is itself an 
exaggeration, and that there is a real difference be- 
tween the average morality. within and without the 
church; I see that these claims, in one breath to open 
wide the gate to the church and in the next to exclude 
all unworthy members from it, are inconsistent. Nev- 
ertheless, we are none of us always consistent—not 
even the theologians; and one Benedict Arnold in the 
army is enough to impair, if not to destroy, its useful- 
ness. For myself, I have no faith in any of the en- 
deavors to root the tares out from among the wheat. 
Generally the endeavor does more harm than good; 
generally it is best to leave both alone until the harvest 
day., But believe me, sir, you would get stronger hold 
of the minds of the class to whom you preached last 
Sunday, if you could, by your preaching, if not by 


discipline, disavow all responsibility for the painful 


inconsistency between Christian profession and the 
conduct of Christians, and could gradually tone the 
moral sense of your people up to as vivid an apprecia- 
tion and as vigorous an abhorrence of heresies in life 
as they now have of heresies in opinion. 

Yor myself, I believe that every follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ought to be in living communion with 
some church of Christ. But I am sure if we want to 
see that result brought about, we must do something 
ourselves to remove these and some of the other stum- 
bling-blocks that now stand in their way. 


Yours sincerely, LAICUS. 











SONNET. 
By Paut HAYNE. 
(Written on a stormy Christmas night (1873).] 


OW roars this wintry tempest, fierce and loud, 
Borne from far passes of the ice-locked hills ! 

How roars this desolate rain, whose tumult fills 
The whole dark heaven up-piled with cloud on cloud; 
While yonder quivering pine trees, drenched and bowed. 
Biend their strange moaning with the noise of rills, 
And one swift stream, whose angry clarion shrills, 
Piercing the mists which o’er it cling and crowd! 
Roar, mighty wind! rave on, thou merciless rain ! 
Uproot, and madly ravage—whilst ye may; 
Your furious voices smite mine ears in vain ; 
For, housed and warmed by this bright fireside cheer,— 
Safe as on some calm springtide’s calmest day,— 
T mock your ire, nor heed your wild despair. 








PENIKESE AND PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 
By Mary.E. Dayrs. 


SIDE from its being the site of the Anderson 
School, Penikese could have had but little in- 

terest to a stranger, being apparently almost destitute 
of animal and vegetable life; of the former, excepting 
multitudes of toads and of terns that breed upon those 
desolate shores; of the latter, excepting sad, salt-washed 
little herbs and seedy grasses, with few trees to in- 
vite and foster the varied life of the pretty foresters. 
Such, I say, was its appearance to a stranger; but for 
us, its pupils, this brown little island had many treas- 
ures. The master taught us to study nature and find 
what she had in keeping for us, so that, beginning with 
the unassisted vision, and adding thereto the micro- 
scopic eye, and the sight that experience and knowl- 
edge give, we found ourselves gathering wealth be- 
yond our thinking. On land we knew every plant of 
the field, from the fungi that sprang up one night in 
the Anderson yard, to the silver poplars, prophetic of 
trees set in the Anderson lawn. The sea became to us 
a wonder-world; for the tressy mosses that floated on 
its tide, for the jelly-fishes that it swept into its pools, 
for the shells, inhabited or vacant, that it tossed upon 
its sands, for the curious animal forms that we learned 
to dig out of its uncovered beach, for the sea-anemones 
that spread their flower-like tentacles, for the barna- 
cles that waved their crustacean fingers, and crabs 
that clung and fought in its rock-crevices, for sponges 
and corals and skates’ eggs from dredging, for sharks 
and flounders and their tribe. Perhaps I cannot bet- 


ter illustrate Professor Agassiz’s ideal in this summer 


school and his methods of instruction, than by briefly 
describing one day of interior Penilkese life. 

Adjourning from the breakfast-room to the labora- 
tory, hardly have we supplied our “pets” with their 
breakfast of fresh sea-water, when we are summoned 
to lecture, and with note-books and pencils we assem- 
ble in one end of the laboratory where the Professor is 
walking With bent head and hands clasped behind 
him, apparently arranging his thoughts. When all is 
quiet, he stops his slow walk and begins, “Ladies and 
gentlemen ’’—and follows with an exposition of the re- 
sults of some of his grand labors. Deeply imbued with 
his subject, inspired yet with the original enthusiasm 
of discovery, and gifted with the power of presenting 
his thought in strong, clear and forcible light, he was 
the most charming and persuasive of speakers. To 
one who has heard him I need not describe the fascina- 
tion of speech and manner, the power and eloquence 
of language, of simple and pure English, yet touched 
by his mother-accent, and the magnetism of the man 
behind all words and all knowledge. 





After the lecture, a dredging party of eight or ten 
disappear, under the charge of Count Pourtales, ang 
the day’s work in the laboratory commences. Thegeq. 
weed gatherers begin to float the lovely bits Of coley 
on cards of porous paper, and to study the structure 
and fruiting under one of the fine microscopes, and to 
identify names in Harvey’s Nereis Borealie Americana, 
Miss A. fastens a toad (happily chloroformed before) 
upon her block, and with scalpel and forceps divesting 
Mrs, Bufo of her coat, lays bare her muscles and shin- 
ing tendons, and proceeds to trace each vessel to the 
heart, each nerve to its center. Miss B. is observing, 
under the lens, some of the fruit of the fungus, ang 
presently to reward her patience a sporange bursts, 
and throwing out tiny spores, proclaims a new discoy- 
ery in vegetable physiology. Mr. C. is stuffing a tern, 
while Mr. D. is making embryological speculations 
upon half a dozen gray speckled eggs. Mr. E. is iden- 
tifying shells from yesterday’s dredging, and consign. 
ing them to carefully labeled boxes, for the Professor 
insists that everything be labeled—both what it is, 
and, especially, when and where, obtained. Misses F, 
and G. are studying and sketching the tiny bells of hy- 
droids under the microscope. Mr. and Mrs. H. have 
each gotten a lobster, and begin by discussing its max- 
iliaries, and by tracing its nerves. Miss I., having dis- 
sected her sea-cucumber, is endeavoring to distinguish 
homologies in Holothuria and Echinoderms. Messrs, 
J. and K. are investigating flounders and making note 
of discoveries. The Professor sits at one of the tables, 
studying both from living and dry specimens the flat 
sea-urchin, with the omniscience that seemed to allow 
no fact, no hint, no possibility to escapeit; with an im- 
agination surpassed only by his keen observation and 
insight, from an humble shell building up a scheme of 
science, from one ascertained fact leaping to a princi- 
ple. Anon he walks up and down the laboratory, and 
observes each student’s work, criticising, commending, 
advising; seldom giving direct information, never 
sending the student to any book but that of nature. 
He sets one on the track of some fine discovery; he 
puts one up to comparing structures; he notices the 
deftest fingers and the quickest eyes, and encourages 
the incipient naturalist, stimulating him to “ oxiginal 
work; ” he enjoins delicacy and neatness in dissection, 
accuracy in observation, precision in expression, thor- 
oughness in investigation, slowness in generalization 
and steadiness and application in work and purpose. 

The return of the dredging party after dinner, 
with the announcement of the prize of a live skate’s 
egg, is an epoch in the day. The Professor pos- 
sesses himself of the treasure, and opening the brown 
case, discloses on the pink yolk a tiny wriggling 
skate; he becomes excited; interested as he is in the 
embryology of the Selachians, this is a valuable addi- 
tion to his information. ‘It is worth more,” he cries, 
‘“*than Raphael’s Madonna. Never before has any nat- 
uralist seen a skate in that state of its growth.” Work 
becomes more general, students visit one another’s 
tables, and before one is aware the horn summons te 
the five o’clock lecture, and Dr. Wilder talks for an 
hour upon Amphioxus. Last comes the evening rest in 
the out-door coolness, with the sunset and moonlight 
and the sea. To-morrow has new mterests; Professor 
Guyot presents the philosophy of Physical Geography, 
or Dr. Brewer pleads the cause of the birds, or we have 
a lesson in practical microscopy or the use of the bar- 
ometer, or a grasshopper lecture from Dr. Packard, 
which sends every student grasshopper-hunting; or 
the Natural History Club holds its weekly meeting; 
or Mr. Bicknell gives an evening exhibition, with magic 
lantern and calcium light, of prepared animal tissues 
and living animals. The Professor is the life of the 
whole; seldom seeking rest, when not employed in 
private study, he is present in the laboratory, direct- 
ing, projecting, energizing, infusing. Besides deliver- 
ing many lectures, he adds valuable supplements to 
those of others; every new discovery is reported to 
him, and nothing seems complete without his cogniz- 
ance and approval. 

It is not my purpose to attempt any eulogy cf Agas- 
siz’s character or discussion of his scientific theories: 
his services to science, and the universal honor and 
affection yielded to his name are the best enconium of 
the former, and for the latter, he never exalted a 
theory, nor bound himself to one, but was the apostle 
of the truth, of honest, careful investigation of facts; 
open to conviction, seeking to translate nature and 
not to pervert it or bend it to the Procrustean shape 
of his hypotheses; to use his own words, “in love and 
devotion and simple, true, honest humility adapting 
himself to nature and not controlling it.’”’ But itis im- 
possible to give a complete sketch of the dear master’s 
work and life as exhibited at Penikese, without refer- 
ing to his scientific convictions and philosophic’ princi- 
ples, as well as the qualities of mind and heart that 
made of the great naturalist one of the greatest and 
bestof men. He possessed a marked reverence for scien- 
tifie objects, a living belief in the present life of the Crea- 
tor in every manfest form of life in the created. “It 
is unworthy of an intelligent mind,” he said, ‘ to trifle 
with the works of the Creator; even to a materialist 
they are the work of the highest Power. A laboratory 
of Natural, History is a sanctuary in which everything 
should be studied asin the presence of the Author; I 
would tolerate. improprieties in churches sooner than 
in scientific laboratories.” In his wisdom he was also 
humbly conscious of having only just entered into the 
infinite secrets of nature, as his own terse language once 
expressed it— Well, I am an old. stager at it, and J 
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have only just begun.”” As we were a school of teach- 
ers, methods in teaching formed a frequent topic of 
fnstruction. The Professor believed that teaching by 
specialty was the true method. It was preposterous, 
he declared, to require a teacher to be “ professor of 
Natural History one hour, of Chemistry the next hour, 
of Literature the next, and of Mathematics the next.” 
His principle in teaching was to select common accessi- 
sible objects of study, to make demonstrations compar- 
ative, and to train the pupils “‘ to do well for themselves 
by inoculating in them the power of observation that 
would enable them to fight their own way.” With a 
detestatien of ignorant compilations, he urged us to 
go to original sources of information. The best books 
for study, he said, were those of monographic authors, 
men who have made the investigation of a single 
branch the work of a life-time; but nature was always 
right, and we had come there to learn how to read her. 
We must be willing to know little, but to know that 
little well. 

The two fundamental principles of his philosophy, 
natural classification, and opposition to evolution as 
the origin of species, we of Penikese also had “ inocu- 
lated’? in us. To Agassiz, nature was the thought of 
the Creator, each departure from the original type a 
separate conception of His mind. “ Do we recognize,” 
said he, in one lecture, “in the manifestation of phys- 
ical forces, anything indicative of thought and com- 
bination? Is there anything that establishes a sequence 
that lowest should be first? Do we not have in the 
series evidence of intelligent action which we do not 
find in physical forces?” The transformation theory, 
he said, had resulted from the fact that we have the 
same picture of development in three forms,—embry- 
onic growth, geological succession, and varied compli- 
cation of structure in living types. It was because of 
resemblances between embryos and higher types that 
Darwin had fallen into the error of considering these 
types embryological. But we have no right to assume 


this as long as paleontology says no. Yet, opposed as ° 


he was to Darwin’s theories, he always spoke of the man 
with affection and respect, alluding more than once 
to the personal friendship that existed between them. 

The busy hum of summer work is silent pow at 
Penikese, the life that gathered there no longer ani- 
mates the spray-washed island; the gray terns have 
flown into another summer, toads requiescunt in pace, 
“sinapti” and “sipunculi” repose in their holes un- 
disturbed, and sea-weeds float ungathered on the 
rocks. The long laboratory is empty, and the voice of 
the master will be heard there never more. But the 
spirit of scientitic investigation, excited and developed 
in that little island by his efforts, is abroad in many a 
town and school, and its influence cannot die. 








THER EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 


By OLIvER JOHNSON. 
No. III. 


R. GARRISON’s imprisonment continued 
for seven weeks, at the end of which time 
(June —, 1830), to his great surprise, his fine. and the 
costs imposed by the Court were generously paid by 
Arthur Tappan, a New York: merchant, eminent for 
his contributions to religious and charitable objects, 
and he was set at liberty. The act of Mr. Tappan was 
all the more to his credit in view of the fact that he 
did not then fully agree with Mr. Garrison in his opin- 
ions, nor wholly approve of his method. He was, how- 
ever, earnestly hostile to slavery, and profoundly im- 
pressed with the inconsistency of imprisoning a man, 
in a Republican country, for denouncing the domestic 
traffic in slaves; and he no doubt recognized in Mr. 
Garrison a man qualified to do a great work in the 
cause of freedom and humanity. 

There is good ground for the presumption, that if 
Mr: Tappan had delayed for a few days his generous 
interposition, the honor of liberating Mr. Garrison 
would have been assumed by Henry Clay, who, slave- 
holder though he was, and an aspirant for the Presi-: 
dency, had watched, not without respect and admira- 
tion, the course of the young and fearless champion of 
freedom, and been impressed by his criticism of his 
own speeches on African colonization. John G. Whit- 
tier, as editor of the New England Review at Hartford, 
had been a champion of Mr. Clay, and, from his gener- 
ous Quaker heart, he invoked his interposition in 
behalf of “the guiltless prisoner” at Baltimore, not 
without success. In forming a resolution to respond 
to the appeal of his Quaker champion, Mr. Clay was 
true to his better self, and to those impulses for liberty 
which made him at an earlier day the advocate of the 
gradual abolition of slavery in Kentucky and of the 
cause of Greek independence, and which his political 
ambition had not wholly smothered. He did not then 
dream, nor did any other statesman of that day, of the 
utter and debasing subserviency which the Slave 
Power, in its subsequent extremity, would exact of 
all aspirants to the Presidency or to any other exalted 
station. If some prophet had told him what he would 
afterwards do for the support of slavery, he would no 
doubt have exclaimed with indignation, “Is thy serv- 
aut a dog that he should do this thing?’ Alas! the 
history of the Anti-Slavery Movement presents many 
examples of statesmen of lofty. aspirations and high 
hopes who, in one crisis or another, were “ weighed in 
the balances and found wanting.” } 

The coparthership between Mr. Lundy and Mr. Gar- 

was broken by the imprisonment of the latter 


and never renewed. Their differences of opinion and 
method, in spite of their warm personal friendship, 
may have contributed something to this result; but 
the small subscription-list of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, made still smaller by Mr. Garrison’s 
uncompromising radicalism, operating upon the timid, 
half-earnest anti-slavery men of that day, made it 
apparent that the paper {could not possibly support 
two editors, and so they separated in the most friendly 
spirit. Indeed, Mr. Lun@y was compelled to reduce 
his paper from a weekly to a monthly; and even then 
it did not, for some time, appear regularly at any 
date or place, but was printed here or there, according 
as he could obtain means and find opportunity in the 
course of his pedestrian excursions. 

Mr. Garrison, while in prison, wrote three lectures 
on slavery and African colonization, with the inten- 
tion, when he should be set at liberty, of delivering 
them wherever he could obtain a hearing. He made 
an effort, first of all, to speak in Baltimore; but the 
feeling against him there was so strong that every 
church and hall was closed against him. Shaking off 
the dust of his feet upon the slaveholding city, he set 
his face toward the North. In Philadelphia he ob- 
tained ‘‘ Institute Hall,” where he delivered his three 
lectures to audiences composed almost exclusively of 
Quakers and colored people, who gave him marked 
attention and were favorably impressed by what they 
heard, though his “ hard language’’ did not please in 
all cases. } 

From Philadelphia he came to New York, and de- 
livered the same lectures in “ Broadway Hall,” to small 
but respectable audiences. Among those who honored 
him by their attendance was his generous benefactor, 
Arthur Tappan, and ‘his brother Lewis, whq thus be- 
came enlightened as to the real character and object of 
the American Colonization Society, and were thorough- 
ly enlisted in the cause. Here, however, as in Phila- 
delphia, the press was generally hostile and the mass 
of the people utterly indifferent. . 

He next proceeded to New Haven, where he was 
welcomed by the Rev. Simeon 8S. Jocelyn to the pulpit 
of the colored church. His audiences here, as in Phila- 
delphia and New York, were largely composed of 
colored people, but he made some converts among the 
whites. Mr. Jocelyn enlisted heartily in the cause. 
In Hartford, also, he lectured in the colored church, 
gaining, however, some white hearers, and awakening 
considerable interest. 

From Hartford he proceeded to Boston, where he 
had a few faithful friends, who gave him a cordial 
welcome, entering enthusiastically into his plans. His 
labors in the Temperance cause, as editor of the Na- 
ttonal Philanthropist, had not been wholly forgotten, 
nor had his imprisonment failed to excite some degree 
of interest and sympathy. He visited the leading cler- 
gymen of different denominations, laying before them 
his plans and entreating their coJperation in a move- 
ment for the abolition of slavery. But “ they all, with 
one consent, began to make excuse,” some on one 
ground and some on another, but all betraying a lam- 
entable indifference to the subject, and insisting that 
no good could come from such an agitation as he con- 
templated. They were generally committed to the 
Colonization Society, and disposed to insist that the 
emancipation of slaves, with liberty to remain in the 
United States, would be a very hazardous experiment. 
Dr. Beecher said ‘‘he already bad more irons in the 
fire than he could manage.” ‘‘ Then,” said Mr. Garri- 
son, “you had better let every iron burn than turn 
your back upon the slaves and close your ears to their 
cry.” KEven Jeremiah Evarts, the Secretary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, who had so elo- 
quently defended the Cherokee and Choctaw Indians 
against oppressive legislation, filled his mouth with 
apologies fer slavery. In this state of things, Mr. Gar- 
rison issued proposals for a paper, to be called The 
Liberator, and to be published in Washington. He 
then thought the Capital of the Nation the proper 
place for such a paper, little dreaming of the violent 
opposition which an anti-slavery press in that seat of 
the domestic slave-trade would be sure to encounter, 
and as yet hardly appreciating the necessity of con- 
verting the North to his views as the only mcans of 
reaching the South. Mr. Lundy having removed his 
paper to Washington, Mr. Garrison, on further reflec- 
tion, changed hiS plans, and eoncluded to issue The 
Liberator on the first of January, 1831, in Boston. He 
spent some time in trying to procure, gratuitously, a 
eburch or hall in which to deliver his lectures. Having 
made many unsuccessful efforts for this purpose, he 
finally printed the following notice in Joseph T. Buck- 
ingham’s Courier: ~ 

“WANTED—For three evenings, a Hall or Meeting-house, 
(the latter would be preferred vindicate the 
rights of TWO MILLIONS of American citizens, who are now 
groaning in servile chains in this boasted land of liberty ; and 
also to propose just, benevolent, and constitutional measures 
for their relief. As the addresses will be gratuitous, and as 


e 
the cause is of public benefit, I cannot consent to remynerate 
society for the use of its building. If this ap 





fails, I to address the citizens of Boston in the a 
air on the Dommo lo 


“Wma. LLOYD GARRISON. 
“ No. 30 Federal St., Oct. 11, 1830.” 


Of all the Christian churches in Boston, not one re- 
sponded to this appeal. In not one of them was there 
any appreciable current of sympathy for the slave, or 
any earnest purpose to do anything for the overthrow 
ofslavery. In regard to their “fellow-countrymen in 
chains,” they followed not the example of the Good 

Samaritan, but that of the Priest and Levite, coolly 





“passing by on the other side.” It was no distrust 





of Mr. Garrison’s religious views that barred against , 


him then the dooraof every Christian temple in Bos- 


ton, for he was known to be soundly orthodox, anda #« 


constant and devout worshiper in Dr. Beecher’s con- 
gregation. The lamentable truth was, that the cotton 
traffic, from which so many of the religious men of 
Boston were gaining wealth, had confirmed and deep- 
ened the demoralization that followed the Missouni 
Compromise, and ministers and people alike were deaf 
te the cry of the slaves and to every earnest appeal in 
their behalf. 

But Mr. Garrison was not, on this account, to fail of 
a hearing in the City of the Pilgrims; nor did he have 
to speak on the Common. Not long before this, a so- 
ciety of avowed infidels had been organized in Boston, 
under the leadership of Abner Kneeland. This society 
had control of Julien Hall, in Milk street, and they 
offered it to Mr. Garrison, gratuitously, for the deliv- 
ery of his lectures. The offer was promptly accepted, 
and the lectures were delivered accordingly. I well 
remembef how shocked some persons were that the 
young champion of freedom could thus, as they al- 
leged, countenance infidelity. Many no doubt staid, 
away on this account, but still the audiences were 
respectable both as to numbers and character. Among 
those who heard one or more of the lectures were Dr. 
Beecher, Dr. Gannett (the colleague of Dr. Channing), 
Deacon Moses Grant, John Tappan, Esq., Rev. Samuel 
J. May, A. Bronson Alcott, and Samuel E. Sewall. 
How can I describe the effect upon my mind of those 
lectures? I heard Mr. Garrison then for the first time.° 
I had read with intense interest the account of his im- 
prisonment and release, and, soon after his first arrival 
in Boston, had sought 2 personal introduction to my 
hero, and found him even “more than all my fancy 
had painted him.’’ I was deeply awed by his solemn 
earnestness as he depicted the character of slavery, 
and asserted the right of every bondman to instant 
liberty. My memory pictures, even now, after the 
lapse of more than forty-three years, his appearanes * 
as he stood before his audience, with eyes riveted upon 
his manuscript, and delivered his message in tones so 
prophet-like that no oratorical art could have made it 
more impressive. Says one* whe heard him, ‘‘ Wever 
before was I so affected by the speech of man. When 
he had ceased speaking, I said to those around me, 
‘That is a Providential man; he is a prophet; he will 
shake our nation to its center, but he will shake 
slavery out of it. We ought to know him, we ought 
to help him.’ . That night my soul was baptized 
in his spirit. . The impression which his lectures 
made upon my soul has never been effaced; indeed, 
they moulded it anew.”’ 

When Mr. Garrison had concluded bis lectures, he 
expressed his thanks to the infidel association for per- 
mitting him to speak in their hall. He said he believed 
in Christianity with all his heart, and relied upon it as 
the power by which the land would be redeemed from 
slavery; but, the churches of the city being closed 
against him, he was grateful that infidels had given 
him an opportunity to make his appeal in behalf of 
those in bonds. 

It might well have been expected that the men who 
were so prompt to open their hall to Mr. Garrison 
would be among the first to espouse his cause; but 
such was not the fact. Of all the members of the infi- 
del association I do not remember one who became an 
Abolitionist. Indeed, if the test of Christianity had 
been contempt for the negro and indifference to the 
indescribable woes of slavery, Abner Kneeland and 
his followers might have made full proof of their or- 
thodoxy. The Investigator, the expositor of infidelity, 
exhibited the same pro-slavery spirit that marked the 
conduct of the religious press of that day. Pilate and 
Herod were at agreement with the Chief Priesta, and 
all ‘‘ passed by on the other side.” 


* Rey. Samuel J. May. a 


Che Girenit Bider : 
A TALBD OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘The Hoosier School-master,” “The Bnd 
of the World,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE ALABASTER BOX BROKEN. 


OT until Dr. Morgan came in at noon did any 
one venture to open the door of Kike’s room. 
He found the patient much better. But the improve- 
ment could not be permanent; the sedative of mental 
rest and the tonic of joy had come too late. 
* Morton,’’ said Kike, “‘I want Dolly to do me one 
more service. Nettie will explain to you what it is.’’ 
eAfter a talk with Nettie, Morton rode Dolly away, 
leading Kike’s horse with him. The doctor thought 
he could guess what Morton went for, but, even in 
melancholy circumstances, lovers, like children, are 
fond of having secrets, and he did not try to penetrate 
that which it gave Kike and Netty pleasure to keep to 
themselves. At ten o’clock that)}night Morton came 
back without Kike’s horse. 
“Did you get it?” whispered Kike, who had grown 
visibly weaker. 
Morton nodded. 
* And you sent the message ?’’ 
“ Yes.” Bt 
Kike gave Nottie a look of pleasuré, and then eank 
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into a satisfied sleep, while Morton proeeeded to relate 
to Doctor Morgan and Patty that he had seen in the 
moonlight a notorious highwayman. “ His nicknameis 
Pinkey ; nobody knows who he is or where he comes 
from or goes to. He got a hard blow in a fight with 
the police force of the camp meeting. It’s a wonder 
it didn’t break his head. I searvhed for him every- 
where, but he had effectually disappeared. If I had 
been armed to night I should have tried to arrest him, 
for he was alone.” 

Patty and the doctor exchanged looks. 

* Our patient, Patty.”’ 

But Patty did not say a word. 

* You must have got that information through him!” 
said Morton, with surprise. 

But Patty only kept still. 

“T won't ask you any questions, but what if I had 
killed my deliverer! Strange that he should be the 
bearer of a message to me, though. I should rather 
expect him to kill me than to save me.”’ 

Patty wondered that Pinkey had ventured away 
while yet so weak, and found in herself the flutterings 
of a hope for which she knew there was mo satisfactory 
ground. 

When Saturday morning came, Kike was sinking. 
**Doctor Morgan,’ he said, “‘do not leave me long, 
Nettie and I want to be married before I die.’’ 

*‘ But the license?’’ said the doctor, affecting not to” 
suspect Kike’s secret. 

‘Morton got it the other day. And I am looking 
for my mother to-day. I don’t want to be married 
till she comes. Morton took my horse and sent for 
her.”’ 

Saturday passed and Kike’s mother had not arrived. 
On Sunday morning he was almost past speaking. 
Nettie had gone out of the room, and Kike was appar- 
ently asleep. 

“Splendid life wasted,” said the doctor, sadly, to 
Morton; pointing to the dying man. 

“Yes, indeed. What a pity he had no care for him- 
self,’’ answered Morton. 

“ Patty,’’ said Kike, opening his eyes, “ the Bible.” 

Patty got the Bible. 

“Read in the twenty-sixth of Matthew, irom the 
seventh verse to the thirteenth, inclusive,” Kike spoke 
as if he were announcing a text. 

Then, when Patty was about to read, he said: ‘‘ Stop. 
Gall Nettie.” 

When Nettie came he nodded to Patty, and she read 
all about the alabaster box of ointment, very precious, 
that was broken over the head of Jesus, and the com- 
plaint that it was wasted, with the Lord’s reply. 

“You are right, my dear boy,” said Doctor Morgan, 
with effusion, ‘“‘ what is spent for love is never wasted. 
It is a very precious box of ointment that you have 
broken upon Christ’s head, my son. The Lord will not 
forget it.’’ 

When Kike’s mother and Brady rode up to the door 
on Sunday morning, the people had already begun to 
gather in crowds, drawn by the expectation that Mor- 
ton would preach in the Hickory Ridge church. Hear- 
ing that Kike, whose piety was famous all the country 
over, was dying, they filled Doctor Morgan's house and 
yard, sitting in sad, silent groups on the fences and 
door-steps, and standing in the shade of the yard trees. 
As the dying preacher’s mother passed through, the 
crowd of country people fell back and looked rever- 
ently at her. 

Kike was already far gone. He was barely able to 
greet his mother and the good-hearted Brady, whose 
demonstrative Irish grief knew no bounds. Then 
Kike and Nettie were married, amidst the tears of all. 
This sort of a wedding is more hopelessly melancholy 
than a funeral. After the marriage Nettie knelt by 
Kike’s side, and he rallied for 2 moment and solemnly 
pronounced a benediction on her. Then he lifted up 
his hands, crying faintly, ‘‘O Lord! I have kept back 
nothing. Amen.” 

His hands dropped upon the head of Nettie. The 
people had crowded into the hall and stood at the win- 
dows. For awhile all thought him dead. 

A white pigeon flewin at one of the windows and 
lighted on the bed of the dying man. The early Western 
people believed in marvels, and Kike was to them a 
saint. At sight of the snow-white dove pluming itself 
upon his breast they all started back. Was it a heav- 
enly visitant? Kike opened his eyes and gazed upon 
the dovea moment. Then he looked significantly at 
Nettie, then at the people. The dove plumed itself a 
moment longer, looked round on the people out of its 
mute and gentle eyes, then flitted out of the window 
again and disappeared iz the sunlight. A smile over- 
spread the dying man’s face, be c!asped bis bands upon 
his bosom, and it was a full minuto before 
discovered that the pure, renend spirit oc Hesekiah 
Lumsden had gone to its rest. 

He had requested that no name should be placed 
over his grave. “Let God have any glory that may 
come from my labors, and let everybody but Nettie 
forget me,” he said. But Doctor Morgan had a slab of 
the common blue limestone of the hills—marble was 
not‘to be had—cut out for a headstone. The device 
upon it was a dove, the only inscription: “‘ An alabas- 
ter box of very precious ointment.” 

Death is not always matter for grief. If you have 
ever beheld a rich sunset from the summit of a 
lofty mountain. you will remember how the world 
was transfigured before you in the glory of resplend- 
ent light, and how, long after the light had faded 
from the cloud-drapery, and long after the bils had | 








begun to lose themselves in the abyss of darkness, 
there lingered a glory in the western horizon—a joyeus 
memory of the splendid pomp of the evening. Even 
so the glory of Kike’s dying made all who saw it feel 
like those who have witnessed a sublime spectacle, 
which they may never see again. The memory of it 
lingered with them like the long-lingering glow be- 
hind the western mountains. Sorry that the suffering 
life had ended in peace, one could not be; and never 
did stormy day find more placid sunset than his. 
Hven Nettie had never felt that he belonged to her. 
When he was gone she was as one whom an angel of 
God had embraced. She regretted his absence, but 
rejoiced in the memory of his love; and she had not 
entertained any hopes that could be disappointed. 

The only commemoration his name received was in 
the conference minutes, where, like other such heroes, 
he was curtly embalmed in the usual four lines: 

“ Hezekiah Lumsden was a man of God, who freely 
gave up his life for his work. He was tireless in labor, 
patient in suffering, bold in rebuking sin, holy in life 
and conversation, and triumphant in death.” 

The early Methodists had no time for eulogies. A 
handful of earth, a few hurried words of tribute, and 
the bugle called to the battle. The man who died was 
at rest, the men who staid had the more work to do. 


Nors. In the striking incident of the dove lighting upon 
Kike’s bed, I have followed strictly the statement of eye-wit- 
nesses.—E. E. 


@HAPTER XXXIV. 
THE BROTHERS. 


ATTY had received, by the hand of Brady, a 
letter from her father, asking her to come bome. 
Do not think that Captain Lumsden wrote penitently 
and asked Patty’s forgiveaess. Captain Lumsden 
never did anything otherwise than meanly. He wrote 
that he was now bedridden with rheumatism, and it 
seemed hard that he should be forsaken by his oldest 
daughter, who ought to be the stay of his declining 
years. He did not understand how Patty could ree- 
tend to be so religious and yet leave him to suffer 
without the comfort of her presence. The other chil- 
dren were young, and the house was in hopeless con- 
fusion. If the Methodists had not quite turned her 
heart away from her poor- afflicted father, she would 
come at once and help him in his troubles. He was 
ready to forgive the past, and as for her religion, if she 
did not trouble him with it, she could do as she pleased. 
He did not think much of a religion that set a daugh- 
ter against her father, though. 

Patty was too much rejoiced at the open door that 
it set before her to feel the sting very keenly. There 
was another pain that had grewn worse with every 
day she had spent with Morton. Beside her own sor- 
row, she felt for him. There was a strange restlessness 
in his eyes, an eager and vacillating activity in what he 
was doing, that indicated how fearfully the tempest 
raged within. For-Morton’s old desperation was upon 
him, and Patty was in terror for the resuit. About the 
time of Kike’s death the dove settled upon his soul 
also. He had mastered himself, and the restless wild- 
ness had given place to a look of constraint and suffer- 
ing that was less alarming but hardly less distressing 
to Patty, who had also the agony of hiding her own 
agony. But the disappearance of Pinkey had awak- 
ened some hope in her. Not one jot of this trembling 
hopefulness did she dare impart to Morton, who for 
his part had but one consolation—he would throw 
away his life in the battle, as Kike had done before 
him. 

So eager was Patty to leave her school now and 
hasten to her father, that she could not endure to stay 
the weeks that were necessary to complete her term. 
She had canvassed with Doctor Morgan the possibility 
of getting some one to take her place, and both had 
concluded that there was no one available, Miss Jane 
Morgan being too much out of health. But to their 
surprise Nettie offered her services. She had not been 
of much more use in the world than a humming-bird, 
she said, and now it seemed to her that Kike would be 
better pleased that she should make herself useful. 

Thus released, Patty started home immediately, and 
Morton, who could not reach the distant part of his 
circuit, upon which his supply was now preaching, in 
time to resume his work at once, concluded to set out 
for Hissawachee also, that he might see how his parents 
fared. But he concealed his pufpose from Patty, who 
departed in company with Brady and his wife. Mor- 
ton would not trust himself in her society longer. He 
therefore rode round by a circuitous way, and, thanks 
to Dolly, reached Hissawachee before them. 

I may not desoribe the enthusiasm with which Mor- 
toD We Teceived at home. Starcely had he kissed his 
mother a3id shaken hands with his father, who was 
surprised <hot monc Cf bis dolorous predictions had 
been fulfilled, and greeted young Senry, now shooting 
up into manhood, when his mother whispered to him 
that his brother Lewis was alive and had come home. 

“What! Lewisalive?’’ exclaimed Morton, “I thought 
he was killed in Pittsburg ten years ago.” 

‘That was a false report. He had been doing badly, 
and he did not want to return, and so he let us believe 
him dead. But now he has come back and he is afraid 
you will not receive him kindly. I suppose he thinks 
because you are a preacher you will be hard on his evil 
ways. But you-won’t be teo hard, will you?” 

“I? God knows I have been too great a sinner my 
self for that. Where is Lew? I can just remember 





how he used to whittle boats for me when I was a litt, 
boy. I remember the morning he ran off, and hoy 
after that you always wavted to move West. Poo, 
Lew! Where has he gone?” 

His mother opened the door of the little bed-room, 
and led out the brothey. 

“What! Burchard?” cried Morton. 
this mean? Are you Lewis Goodwin?” 

oe I am ” 

“That’s why you gave me back my horse and guy 
when you found out who I was. That’s how yoy 
saved me that day at Brewer’s Hole. And that’s Why 
you warned me at Salt Fork, and sent me that othe; 
warning. Well, Lewis, I would be glad to see you, any. 
how, but I ought to be not only glad as a brother, py; 
glad that I can thank you for saving my life.” 

“But I’ve been a worse man than you think, Mort,” 

“What of that? God forgives, and I am sure that it 
is not for such asinner asIam to condemn you. [f 
you knew what desperate thoughts have tempted me 
in the last week you would know how wuch [ an 
your brother.”’ 

Just here Brady knocked at the doer and pushed it 
open, with a “ Howdy, Misses Goodwin? Howdy, Mr, 
Goodwin? and, Moirton, howdy do?” 

“This is my brother Lewis, Mr. Brady. We thought 
he was dead.”’ 

*“*Heigh-ho! The prodigal’s come back agin, eh) 
Mrs. Goodwin, I congratilate ye.” 

And then Mrs. Brady was introduced to Lewis 
Patty, who stood behind, came forward, and Morton 
said. ‘‘ Miss Lumsden, my brother Lewis.” 

* You need n’t introduce her,’’ said Lewis. “Shy 
knows me already. If it had n’t been for her I might 
have been dead, and in perdition, I suppose.” 

‘* Why, how’s that?’’ asked Morton, bewildered, 

‘She nursed me in sickness, and read the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, and told me that it was my mother 
favorite chapter.” 

‘So it is,” said Mrs. Goodwin; “I've read it every 
day for years. But how did you know that, Patty?" 

‘“‘Why,” said Lewis, ‘‘she said that one woman kney 
how another woman felt. But you don’t know hoy 
good Miss Lumsden is. She did not know me as Lewis 
Goodwizu or Burchard, but in quite a different ¢eharar. 
ter. Isuppose I’d as well make a clean breast of it, 
Mort, at once. Then there ’ll be no surprises after. 
ward. And if you hate me when you know it all,| 
can’t help it.’”? With that he stepped into the bed-room 
and came forth with long beard and wolf-skin cap. 

‘“*What! Pinkey?” said Morton, with horror. 

“The Pinkey that you told that big preacher to 
knock down, and then hunted all over the country to 
find.” 

Seeing Morton’s pained expression at this discovery 
of his brother’s bad character, Patty added, adroitly: 
“The Pinkey that saved your life, Morton.”’ 

Morton got up and stood before his brother. “Give 
me your hand again, Lewis. I am so glad you cam 
home at last. God bless you.”’ 

Lewis sat down and rested his head in his hands 
“T have been a very wicked man, Morton, but I never 
committed a murder. Iam guilty of complicity. I got 
tangled in the net of Micajah Harp’s band. [ helped 
them because they had a hold on me, and I was to 
weak to risk the consequences of breaking with then. 
That complicity has spoiled all my life. But the 
crimes they laid on Pinkey were mostly committed by 
others. Pinkey was a sort ef ghost at whose door all 
sins were 1aid."’ 

“T must hurry home,” said Patty, “I enly stopped 
to shake hands,” and she rose to go. 

“Miss Lumsden,” said Lewis, “you wanted me to 
destroy these lies: You shali have them to do whit 
you like with. I wish you could-take my sins too.” 

Patty put the disguises into the fire. ‘Only Goi 
oan take your sins,”’ sho said. 

“Even he can’t make me forget them,” said Lewis, 
with bitterness. 

Patty went home in anxiety. Lewis Goodwin seemel 
to have forgotten the resolution he had made as Pinkey 
to save Morton from Ann Eliza. 

But Patty went home bravely and let thoughts of 
present duty crowd out thoughts of possible happine®. 
She bore the peculiar paternal greetings of her father; 
she installed herself at once, and began, like a good 
genius, to evolve order out of chaos. By the time 
evening arrived the place had come to know its ms 


tress again. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON HER GRAVE. 


By JoHN ALBEE. 


ASS on, O stranger! I implore of thee! 
Nor gather flowers on mounds thou hast not,sow?: 

Here, in security of sweet content, 
The best were pluck’d by idlers like thyself, 
Whe thought to take away a charm of smell. 
The hand that planted ordered otherwise, 
And only where they grow their perfume is ; 
¥or she who sleeps below breathes into them 
Her own dear sweetness, beauty, grace divine; 
Nor can they live wanting the air she breathes. 


But grieve not, O stranger! Bend down thy head 
And fill thy sense with all she was to me, 
Press tenderly the leaves within thy hand, 
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PREACHING OF GOD, A SOURCE OF POWER. 


SPOKE to you yesterday, young gentlemen, 
upon your office as presenting to the minds of 
congregations the true idea of God. As that was said 
in Scripture to be the center of all truth—the starting- 
point and end, also, of revelation itself, so it must be 
the very center, and also the circumference, of your 
ministerial work; and a right presentation of the 
divine character will fill your hands with power. 
Without that you may not lack power, but you will 
have it only in the lower ranges. I say this, not theo- 
retically, but out of my own experience. I came to 
the knowledge of God stumblingly and gradually; but 
of nothing am I more sure now. 

When I discourse for a length of time, analyzing 
peeple’s characters, criticising various lines of their 
conduct, and setting forth the motives and the fruit of 
right or wrong-doing in any direction, but still dealing 
with human nature in human conditions, at the first the 
congregation listen with keen interest and doubtless 
with some profit; but after a little time the intorest 
falls off. And this is because the themes discussed do 
not rise very much above the lines of life which meas- 
ure men’s growth, and deal with what may be called 
the inferior natural laws. But when from that level 
Ihave been drawn to go to those themes which involve 
considerations of the Infinite, of the Eternal, of God in 
all the elements which belong to the divine idea, I 
have found a decided difference of atmosphere, a mark- 
ed difference of power; and not only that, but there is 
a lasting quality, that inheres in discourses which deal 
largely with these super-eminent topics. 


MEANING OF PERSONALITY. 

I said to you yesterday afternoon that there were 
three things which must be considered in order to 
rightly instruct your parishioners—namely, the Per- 
sonality of God, the Divine Disposition or Character, 
and the Sense of the Ever-presence of God with men; 
and I discussed, somewhat at length, the first of these 
elements—God’s Personality. I was asked at the close 
of the lecture what I meant by Personality. I said I 
would answer that question to-day. Ido not purpose 
to give a definition of it in its philosophically disputed 
or discussed sense. 

What I mean by Personality is a Being, separate from 
the effects which he p1oduces; a Being, intelligent, with 
moral attributes—with will and purpose in and of 
himself—in the case of God the commonest of all ef- 
feots; in other words, a Being who centrally stands 
related to the universe in the same way in which men 
stand related to the physical and social world which 
surrounds them here... A man is 4 person in distinction 
from a tree, a cliff, a house, a stone, or anything of 
that kind, in this: that he is filled with emotive life, 
with will and with moral purpose. But he is also dis- 
tinct from other men, in that he has an individual or- 
ganization; that he has his own separateness from 
other organizations. And:-whatI mean by the Divine 
Personality is, that it is a Being who thinks, feels, 
wills, and governs, not in the sense in which nature 
does, but. in the sense in. which a voluntary sentient 
creature does—in a higher sense, too, but not in the 
same general sense. 

THE HEIGHT AND THE HUMILITY OF GOD. 

Now in attempting to construct, or rather in at- 
tempting to infuse steadily into the minds of your 
hearers the true idea-of God, make it real to them by 
bringing it down to their understanding. And you 
are to remember two things, both of which are Scrip- 
tural: first, that the Scripture lifts up a ocon- 
ception of God, and carries it high. There is in 
the Scriptures most distinctly a metaphysical ele- 
ment, if you choose to call it so—a philosophical 
plement at any rate; andthe ideal is exceedingly high 
and is clothed with every attribute of power, and 
grandeur, and beauty, and glory. Secondly, when 
you have carried up the conception of God in this 
way, you must meet it by precisely the opposite tend- 
saucy, or else you will lift God out of the reach of 
men’s vision, and out of the sphere of human sym- 
pathy; and, to all intents and purposes, you will 
remove the idea of him from men’s view. 

You will find, I think, in the history of the revela- 
tion of God, that in the Old Testament Scriptures, both 
2arly and late, there were two streams of representa- 
tion, one of which was ali the time exalting God, and 
the other all the time bringing him back to men from 
out of that exaltation; showing that- this Being of 
grandeur was nevertheless in intimate personal rela- 
tions with men, and that in some sense he humbled 
himself, in order to be represented by the homeliest 
and commonest of things, so that while men had an 
idea of perfect wisdom, perfect integrity, perfect 
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purity, or holiness, or righteousness, whichever you 
may choose to call it, while they felt that he was from 
eternity to eternity, and while the ideal circle was 
‘swept with the most magnificent conceptions of spir- 
itual and moral power, at the same time all that 
grandour kissed men, caressed them, nursed them, 
thought for them, felt for them, wept for them, and 
laid itself down for them. 

Those two processes are carried along very nearly 
together in the old Testathent; and they must be kept 
in mind by you, if you are to be able ministers. You 
must not carry up the idea of God so as to have it 
evaporate. Do not make God so holy, or holy with 
such @ conception, that he shall be separated from 
men. There must be a perpetual re-incarnation of the 
divine thought. 

HUMAN ELEMENT TO REPRESENT THE DIVINE. 

Here comes in the great principle of anthropomor- 
phism—if you will excuse the length of the word, which 
I did not make. There has been very much said 
against the employment of anthropomorphism—the 
representation of God in human forms, or by human 
conditions; it is a principle which has been very much 
contested; and yet I affirm that without it there is no 
such thing as making God known to men. It under- 
lies all the Scriptures, Old and New, the teaching in 
respect to God; and just as soon as you attempt to 
represent the divine nature in any other way, you go 
off into mysticism, into vague generalities, that have 
no power in them, and that are like clouds which the 
wind makes, without rain. You will be obliged to 
represent God by the things which you know in your- 
self, or in your surroundings. 

It becomes very important that you should know 
how to use this principle; because, while a thing may 
be right in its theory, if may be in its practice badly 
applied and most mischievous. It was this principle 
that led to the formation of the deities of nations that 
were unillumined by a heavenly-inspired record. They 
took the things which they knew most about—pa- 
tience, courage, endurance, heroism, glory—and 
framed them into a person, and called this, for in- 
stance, Hercules, their god. They made a poor god, 
but they used the right principle in making him; that 
is to say, they did the best that they could. They ex- 
alted into an infinite sphere, and into supreme power, 
those parts of humannature which they thought the 
most of. And when afterwards there were other parts 
of civilization developed, and these were clustered 
about the divine idea, they carried on the same prin- 
ciple. 

They had a poor God, not because anthropomorphism 
is wrong, but because they took the lowest parts of 
men—those parts which had been developed—and 
made their God out of these. They made him of base 
materials, taking human passions and fleshly condi- 
tions, and transferring them to some mountain-top, and 
making them regnant over all the earth. But if they 
could have taken the thought of the Spirit of God as it 
has been developed in patriarchs, in prophets, in disci- 
ples, in martyrs, in holy men of old and of later days; 
if they had known how to cull and sift out the higher 
elements of manhood, and how to combine them 
around some appropriate center, they would have pro- 
ceeded in the true direction of constructing in the 
human mind an idea of God. 

HUMAN SYMBOLISM OF GOD. 


Weare to recollect that all we can do is to obtain what 

may be called a symbol—something which shall bring 
God to our imagination and our thought. No man 
can see the whole of the divine nature; no man can 
represent all of it; no man can, by any process 
either within or without himself, do more than to 
make that which shall resemble God, as an idea is re- 
sembled by letters, which have the power of making 
the thing itself spring up in the man when he sees the 
word which they compose. The letters 1-o-v-e and 
h-a-t-e, alphabetically, separated, detached, have no 
power nor significance; but if they are combined to 
form the words love and hate, when they strike the 
eye one flame of thought and feeling bursts out on one 
side, and another and different flame of thought and 
feeling on another side. Being brought together thus, 
they have the power of symbols, and convey ideas to 
our minds. 
‘ So, though men may readily construct the divine 
idea, they must construct it of things which are in the 
nature of symbols, and which only approach the real- 
ity. And this divine idea will differ in magnitude and 
purity according te the character of the elements 
which are employed in its construction, according to 
their combinations, and according to the additions 
that are made to them from time to time. 

Tam sure that all there is of God is not sithply that 
which can come through the eye-gate, through the 
ear-gate, through any one part, or through all the 
parts of the human structure. I believe that, while 
we have much thought of God which can be compre- 
inended by the human mind, there is much more which 
the human mind cannot comprehend. I believe that 
there are “thrones, and principalities, and powers,” 
which we shall understand when we come to our 
higher development, but which are hidden from us 
now; just as there is that in a father which the child 
does not understand, but which he grows up to a 
knowledge of, little by little. Yet, so far as the child 
does understand the father, his understanding of him 
is real and is right—only the father is much more and 
far better than the child thinks or can appreciate. 





INVISIBLE LIGHT. 


I was powerfully struck, my breath was almost 
taken away, by the inspiration of thought which came 
to my mind when Professor Tyndal showed that, 
aside from the beams of light that were visible, and 
that we had recegnized as belonging to light, there 
were also other parts of light which we never had re- 
cognized, and which we had no sense to detect—when 
he showed that there were qualities of light which 
man was without any faculty to appreciate, and the 
existence of which he could only know from the fact 
that when it passed through the prism and showed the 
spectrum there was chemical effect produced beyond 
the visible spectrum, which indicated the existence of 
elements there that could not.gbe detected by the 
sight. 

We had investigated this subject, and we thought 
we knew what was the composition of light; but here 
was this additional truth developed on one side, and 
very likely there will be other truths developed on 
other sides. Undoubtedly there will be truths of light 
discovered which we have not yet comprehended. 

Now, if this be so in the material realm, how much 
more true must it be in the spiritual! How easily may 
we suppose that there are elements of truth respecting 
the existence of God Almighty, respecting his charac- 
ter and his ways, which we do not see! Although 
there is much that belongs to his nature that wo can 
see dimly, yet there is something more, and some- 
thing brighter than all that, which we do not see, but 
which we shall see by and by. 

When I am asked, “ How shall we use the idea 
of God which we have constructed so as to affect 
different persons in different experiences?’ I reply 
that we must, having, by reason and imagination, 
prepared the materials for the divine idea, separate 
them from that which arises from man’s weakness and 
imperfection, so that the development of that idea 
will go with the development of the man himself. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.” 

No man 3ees more of God than he has in himself. 
There must bein him those elements through which 
he comes to a knowledge or experience of the Divine. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SYMBOLISM. 


I purpose now to show you. how, using this method 
in a much larger sphere, the Old Testament teachers 
did produce in the minds of the Hebrew people a con- 
ception of Ged. 

First, as I have said, there was the grand Ideal, the 
metaphysical Spirit, the Cause, the Sovereignty; but 
what sort of a Being was this Ruler who was lifted up 
above time and chance, and all counsel, and help of 
every kind? Take notice how this idea of God was 
constructed in men so that he should be brought very 
near to them. In the first place, names and illustra- 
tions from every side of human knowledge were 
gathered together, showing how to reach men’s con- 
sciences, and showing likewise that all creation was 
needed in order, by the help of ita many particulars, 
to work out a conception, faint though it weuld be, of 
that which really was infinite. 

First come the things which are known by our 
senses. Did it ever occur to you to go through the Old 
Testament, and see how much use is made there in de- 


| scribing God, or the divine operations, of the seasons; 


of storms; of clouds; of the wind; of the sea; of 
mountains and their caverns; of grass; of things that 
belong to summer and winter; of things that are or- 
ganic and that grow; or of things that are inorganic 
and ungrowing? All these things were employed 
abundantly, and each one, if I may so say, with an ex- 
quisite adaptation that is very remarkable. 

For instance, God is described as being a “ Rock;”’ 
and, at once,in your thought, he is a Defence; and 
firmness, hardness, and inexpugnableness are the qual- 
ities which you associate with him. But a rock is 
something more than a defence. We have the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ The shadow of a great rock in a weary land." 
Ah! then, it is not any longer that God is mefely 
strong and enduring; there is an element of protec- 
tion, of helpfulness, in his strength, which throws its 
shadow upon men. 

What are clouds to you? To me they are babies’ 
baskets; they are flocks of sheep; they are caravans 
going through the desert air; to me they are vast cities 
and battlements, as they stand piled up along the 
horizon. Clouds are what to you? Signs of rain— 
weather-gauges, perhaps—they are this, that, or the 
other, according to the cast of his mind who observes 
them. What were they to the Hebrew? God's char- 
iote. They had a meaning, when he looked upon 
them, which took him right back to God. 

What is a storm to you? An equatorial current, 
drifting northward—the compensation of some other 
current going southward. What is it to your neigh- 
bor? The result of some condition of the atmosphere, 
in which moisture and cold meet. What were storms 
to the old Hebrew? What were thunder and light- 
ning? What were the convulsions of nature? They 
were the stepping forth of God’s foet, which shook the 
earth. The -lightming was the flash of his eye. The 
thunder was his yoice as he spoke to men. Rivers, 
mountains, trees, told of the presence of the Lord in 
the whole earth. To the Hebrew, matter, organic or 
inorganic, was the element from which attributes 
were derived that, by transfer, came to be associated 

the divine nature. 

All living animals were employed in the same way, 
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God is called a Lion, an Eagle, and a Dove. He is 
spoken of, by way of symbolization, as an ox, and asa 
serpent. So you will find that the whole domestic 
economy, in relation to the animal kingdom, was 
brought, in one way and another, to bring oertain 
suggestions, and to make certain contributions, to the 
growing conception of the invisible God. 

The processes of industry were employed in like 
manrer. God was a Husbandman to the minds of the 
Jews. It would be considered very irreverent if men 
were to point to heaven and speak of that Farmer up 
there; and yet the old Jewsspoke of God as a Husband- 
man. He was a Vine-dresser; he was 2 Gardener; he 
was a Vintner; he Was a Shepherd, who went out with 
flocks. These things were alphabetic, as it were, and 
spelled out the Jewish conception of God. 

The same is true in the category of public officers. 
God is King; he is Judge; he is Captain; he is Ruler; 
he is Governor of the universe ; and these titles are not 
unmeaning or accidental: they are transferred from 
ideas that have been elaborated from the experience 
and observation of men, and that have been used to- 
wards filling up the great metaphysical circle in which 
there are infinite steps, and which has infinite contain- 
ing power. Each man is all the time making himself 
familiar with some conception of God, by ascribing to 
him qualities wrought out by his own earthly experi- 
ence. 

LIMITATION OF SYMBOLS. 


I may say here, in passing, what I shall have occa- 
sion to say more at large by and by, that in regard 
to much of what goes into the theory of the Divine 
law, the transfer has been unwisely made. It has 
been argued that God, being a Law-giver, must do so 
and so; but it would be unfair to hold him responsible 
for everything that belongs to objects to which he is 
likened. For instance, it would be unfair to impute to 
him all the qualities which are in the lion. Lion 
means strength, it means courage, it means irresistible 
impetus; and these qualities are worthy to be carried 
up and ascribed to God; but all the rest of the lion had 
better be omitted from the elements which are em- 
ployed for symbolizing God. ‘ 

Ox means enduring strength; and in that sense it 
would be appropriate to use it.as signifying continuity 
of the Divine will in natural law; but beefsteaks for 
food, ox-hide for shoes, and aswinging tail to keep flies 
off, would not be appropriate things with which to 
represent the attributes of God. We do not want the 
lower uses of those symbols which are derived from 
nature. There is a spinal cord running through them, 
there is a cerebral spot in them; and that is the only 


part which you are to take. In eating eysters you 


take the meat, but not the shell. In printing, it is just 
the face of the type that is wanted to show the char- 
acter of the impression. And there are given qualities, 
particular elements, certain relations of natural objects, 
which add to the conception of the Divine nature that 
is formed in men’s minds; and these are to be preserved ; 
but the inferior parts are to be shredded off. You are 
to take the various symbols of God which you find in 
the Bible and elsewhere, and treat them as you doa 
banana when you eat it, taking off the skin; or as you 
do an apple, throwing away the peel. 
SOCIAL SYMBOLS. 


In the relations of man to man, we find that which 
enables us to conceive of God as father. There is no- 
body who does not know what fatherhood means; nor 
is there anything nobler than the idea which we 
derive from it; but you will mark how almost never, 
in the Old Testament, is brought in that other word 
which is sweeter, ever, than the name of father. This 
fact indicates the difference between the present and 
four thousand years ago. If men had thought of 
mother as we do now, if the usages of society had given 
her the relative position which she has to-day, then we 
should have had something of motherhood as well as 
something of fatherhood transferred to the conception 
or building up of the Divine nature. I think it was 
the want of that element which oreated the Virgin 
Mary, and led men to attempt to bring out somewhere 
a substitute for it. 

Ged is a Protector to the widow, to the orphan, to the 
weak ; he is a Shelter to the exposed; he a is Deliverer 
to the captive; he is a Guide to the lost; he is a Com- 
forter to those who mourn; he is a Physician to those 
who are sick. These are all relationships drawn from 
the social conditions of man. When refined and sanc- 
tified, and carried up to the Divine, each makes one 
more letter in the spelling out of the incommunicable 
name of God. 

Domestic relations; relations of the household; rela- 
tions of husband and wife, of parents and children and 
of brothers and sisters—these are all a part of the 
primitive elements in this grand transfer from earth 
to God, of the qualities that are wrought out by human 
experience. 

WHY THESE ELEMENTS HAVE BEEN USED. 

All matter, then, all mind, all relationships in society, 
all growths of nature, all development of civilization, 
all business, all government, all out-workings of affec- 
tion—these things have been prepared: and raised to 
the higher sphere, as interpreters of qualities that 
work more and ‘more by development in the divine 
nature, 

To say that God is infinitely holy, infinitely right- 
eous, is to say a thing which to us is far grander than 
it could have been at the beginning of the world.. We 
know what holiness is; but what was holiness to them? 





What could they know of holiness, who bought. their 
wives and sold their children? Where men made no 
distinction between living beings and property, and 
regarded their offspring as of no more importance than 
colts or calves, what meaning could they attach to 
those terms which implied delicacy, self-sacrifice, love, 
disinterestedness, long-suffering, and magnanimity? 
These things eould not have een understood by them; 
they have to be taught to men. And they cannot be 
taught by revelation; for words do not mean anything 
to men until there is develo in them that which 
those words represent. So a gradual process of evolve- 
ment was necessary. Here is where the principle of 
aathropomorphism comes in; and the whole round of 
nature was employed to lift up the conception of Di- 
vinity, in order that he might come near to men, and 
be understandable by them. 


GROWTH IN CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 

When this process had gone on to a certain extent, 
then the world began fo feel the movement which has 
come on down to our day. When you reach the 
Psalms and the Prophets (minor and major), and the 
Book of Job, then you sce how this Being, thus formed 
by the national mind, develops little by little, and 
more clearly, until he begins to speak as a. Teacher 
and as a Magistrate; and then you see him pointing 
out the lines of duty, and using the imagination, using 
reason and hope, using pain and joy; then you see 
him treating men no longer as animals in the stall, 
but as beings far above the level where the race began; 
and then you see that he begins to display divine in- 
telligence. One can scarcely read such passages as are 
contained in that Book of Job, after pursuing the line 
of thought which I have attempted to disclose this 
afternoon, without recognizing the correctness of this 
view, of which I have given but the merest outline, 
not going into that detail of which it is susceptible, if 
time would permit. . 

Now consider, still further, how this idea, thus gradu- 
ally formed in the minds of men, has been taughtin such 
a way as to bring it still nearer to them. If you have 
had a father whom everybody thought well of, and 
who has been everything to you, you could hardly be 
touched in any way more quickly than by hearing 
kindly reference to him. You are greatly pleased if 
one says to you, “‘Ohi I knew your father. Then you 
are the son of my old friend. Come, go home with 
me; come, walk with me; come, I must see you. I 
knew him well, and loved him.” A sense of the hon- 
or and dignity and glory of the father is very precious 
to the child. 

Do you recollect Jacob’s prayer? 

It was not ‘“*O Jehovah;”’ it was not, ‘“O thou om- 
niscient, omnipotent God ;” it was not, “‘O my meta- 
physical Superier.’’ It was, ‘“‘O God of Isaac, my 
father.’’ How that made the whole sphere of God 
ring like a bell in his heart! Did you ever try it? If 
you never did, then it is because you never have 
known sin and darkness. I have tried it in deep mid- 
night. There was no God of providence and grace 
that I could call on; to me the idea of such a God was 
like mountain-tops in mist; but I could say, ‘““O God 
of my father and of my mother,” and he was at hand; 
and there was brought to me, quick, the sense that in 
God there was a love which was stronger than my 
father’s, and sweeter than my mothers; and I clasped 
the idea, and was comforted in it. 

What impulse, in a noble nature, is stronger than 
love for his country, and for those great names which 
are the honorand the glory- of that country, and are its 
representatives? Do you suppose it was without a 
reason that the old Jews used to pray, “ Lord God of 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob”? Did not that 
prayer bring right to their memory and to their sensi- 
bility all the things of which the Jew was proud—the 
glory of his origin, and the grandeur of all those 
names that stand up now like mountains in the long 
stretch backward? The crook of the earth, the bend 
of time, never sends their tops down below the horizon ; 
and when the Jew prayed there was a whole vohime 
of patriotism that gushed into his mind, .and inter- 
preted God to him. 

See how, throughout the history of the Jewish na- 
tion, God was represented in government. See how 
there are Psalm after Psalm and song after song in 
which the name of God is celebrated. And see how 
God is represented as the One who brought the people 
of Israel out of Egypt, and led them like a flock in the 
wilderness—as the One before whom the sea fled, and 
armies trembled and melted away. See how the He- 
brews, all through their method of teaching, repre- 
sented God through their personal affections—through 
their sénse of fatherhood and motherhood, through 
their love of country, and through their pride of race. 
And ought there not to be semething like that yet? 

The idea of God, having been inspired in men, and 
clothed with every noble attribute which was deriva- 
ble from men’s knowledge, it was brought te bear in 
human cenduct. Justice, purity, fidelity, reverence, 
and righteousness were qualities which were then un- 
derstood as existing in God; because the conception 
of God had little by little been builtfrom specimens 
of these qualities in a low and imperfect state, sub- 
limated and carried up, which kindled in the hearts of 
men a truer idea of God than otherwise could have 
been developed in them. 

Take Matthew Arnold. His writings are very 
pleasant, and they contain a great deal of valuable 
thought; but when Mr. Matthew Arnold tells us 
‘that there is no personal God, that there is only a 
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stream of tendencies, and that the Hebrews believed, 
not in a personal God, bi‘t Only in those great 
causes which made for righi®0usness, I confess | 
stop. Mr. Arnold has a perfect “ight to say that he 
does not believe in a personal God; Dut in the name 
of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and all the prophets 
of Israel, I protest against his saying th.*t the old He- 
brews did not believe in God’s personality. He might 


| just as well say that I do not believe in it, that you do 


not believe in it, that the whole race do not bélieve in 
it. That would not be a more audacious thing than 
the other. 

We are now prepared to consider, in these modern 
days, our own method of preaching and teaching 
about God to our own people. 

THE BARENESS OF ABSTRACT PREACHING. 

In the first place, it is largely the metaphysical and 
the abstract that we dwell upon in preaching. I have 
already alluded to that in various ways. I merely 
allude to it again to make the statement complete. 
We are accustomed te preach about God in Latinized 
periphrastic language, in language which represents 
the last ideas of civilization. Well, that does good, I 
hope, to educated men, to men who like to indulge in 
abstract thought; and yet, on the other hand, it leaves 
in them a great Sahara. ‘ Man shall not live by bread 
alone,’ and he shall not live by brains alone. The best 
part of a man’s life is in his heart. I thank God that, to 
2 large extent, cultivated men do live in their hearts, 
the scholastic age having passed, and a larger and bet- 
ter age having come in. 

Isee men going to colleges to preach, and preaching 
sermons that are purely intellectual; but, if I were to 
preach to College Faculty and students, do you think 
I would hunt up a subject which would require the 
discussion of abstract questions that were above the 
reach of ordinary human life, thinking that to be the 
kind of preaching that they wanted? No; Ishould say, 
“They have too much of that already.’’ I should say, 
“The part of the man that lies in the brain is overfed; 
and there is a great deal more of the man down in the 
heart that is hungering and wishing that it could be 
fed.” I would preach to that part which unites human- 
ity; which has regard for all men, high or low, rich or 
poor, home or foreign; which binds mankind together, 
and makes the race one, the world around. That 
is a large ground, where men need more influence, 
and where they are more grateful for it, I think, than 
anywhere else. 

In your preaching it is not enough that you should de- 
fine God; itis not enough, especially, that you should 
explain what is his relation to natural law, and what 
his relation to moral law; it is not enough that you 
should tell your hearers how it was that he was called 
to construct the universe, and how he said to himself, 
“T am going to create: the world so amd so.’’ One 
would think, from the minuteness with which these 
things are described, that the old theologians must 
have been short-hand reporters; and must have sat 
and taken notes at the time of creation! 

I remember that my venerable old father and Dr. 
Taylor sat, for hours together, discussing theology, in 
our Litchfield parlor, when the question was, whether 
God could have had a government in which tbere 
should or should not have been sin, and whether or 
not men could have been free agents. Father would 
say, ““God would have done so and so in such an 
event;” and Dr. Taylor would say, “Stop, stop, 
brother Beecher; God could not have done so; he 
would have been obliged to do so.” Then Father 
would go on and show what God could do and what he 
could not do, and why he could or could not do it, 
making a disclosure of the possibilities and the limita- 
tions of the Divine Mind which would quite astound 
Dr. Taylor; and so it went, back and forth, far into the 
night. 

Ido net undertake to say that there is not in that 
direction a range of proper inquisition and discussion; 
but this I say: beware of making that the substance of 
your preaching. Do not delude yourself by supposing 
that thus you are preaching God in any understand- 
able sense to those who listen to you. When you dis- 
cuss truths of the divine government, follow the ex- 
ample of the Bible—especially in those parts where 
God himself instructs the race, by his word, through 
inspired men, in regard to the nature of humaza society, 
the one central object being to rear up before men 
such a conception of the divine, as shall rain down on 
them a power which will lift men into millennial glory. 
Not only should we follow that example, but, in order 
to do it, we should cease to use all objects that are 
around about us in the light of second causes. In othe! 
words, we should resist that insensible drift which 
science has given to men’s ideas—science, which! 
honor and love, but which is not immaculate, avd 
which is imperfect as an educator,—science shat i 
crude, that is not developed, and that is begetting # 
tendency among men to see in things nothing bu! 
natural—4. ¢., immediate—causes. 


GOD IN NATURE. 


To the old Hebrews, a phenomenon was divinity. 1! 
they made it literally a deity, without the knowleds? 
of an interjected mediation or cause, there was a mis 
take on their part; but we are making the same mis- 
take. When we look at an event, it means some law 
of nature; when we look at rain it means a change of 
atmosphere; when we look at clouds they mean & cer- 
tain atmospheric condition; when we look at mouD- 
tains they‘mean geological formations; when we look 
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at trees they mean timber; when we look at birds they 
are something good to shoot and eat. In other words, 
we vulgarize, or we secularize, almost all things in 
nature. ‘We must look at them as they are,” men 
say. Look at them as they are! What does that mean? 
I affirm that it is quite possible for men to have a 
double line of influence proceeding from a phenome- 


’ non, one tracing it in its lower and secular connections, 
and tke ether associating it with the great First Cause, 


that stands back of all things, and fills all things with 
the fullness of his own self. 

No man learns anything readily in sensuous forms 
who sees it as matter only, and not as the product of 
divine thought—who does not see it, so to speak, asa 
crystal from some side of which glances the portrait- 
ure of: the Being that made it; and yet, in connection 
with natural objects, in connection with things that 
belong to the departments of manufacture and com- 
merce, in connection with matter-of-fact things, the 
world is ceasing to talk of God any more. 

When we see glaciers, what do we think of? Agassiz 
and Tyndall. When we see mountains, what do we 
think of? This or that theory of geology. It is low; 
itisill-bred ; and we must go back to the habit of seeing 
more in nature, and of giving to nature uses in the 
realm of the imagination and of the affections. Itisa 
habit which we once had, but which we have well nigh 


lost. ~ 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


I would not for all the comfort which I might get 
from the books of the Alexandrian Library, or from the 
Lenox Library, give up the comfort which I get out of 
nature. Nature, now that I have had the revelation of 
God which interprets it to me, I would not give up for 
anything. I had almost said that I would rather lose 
my Bible than to lose my world. There is no sun-light 
that does not say something to me of the Sun of Right- 
eousness. There is no created thing that does not say 
something to me of God who framed it. I sit on the 
hill-side, in summer, and watch the spiders as they 
spin their webs, and the grasshoppers, as they leap 
over me, freshman-like, jumping first, and looking to 
see where they have landed afterwards; and the birds, 
as they skip from branch to branch, or fly from tree to 
tree. Thereis not an animal that distrusts me. I sit 
so still that the birds forget that I am there, and sing 
as they do not often sing when persons are near them ; 
and the ants creep about me and on me; and I havea 
sense of the relationship of these things. There is 
nothing that grows—no weed, no grass, no flower, no 
fruit—that is not in some way related ta God in my 


‘thoughts; and I am never so near him as when I am in 


the presence of his works—as when, night or day, Iam 
in that solemn cathedral, the world of nature, and be- 
hold its ever changing beauty. There are no such 
frescoes in art as God’s hand paints in the heavens. 
There are no such relations of God as come to us 
through nature. In the budding, blossoming days of 
spring, in the balmy days of’summer, in the fruitful 
days of autumn, in the days of winter, in every day of 
the year, ther’e is something which is a separate leaf to 
me in God’s outside Bible, now that I have Jearned to 
read it. I owe more to Ruskin than to any theologian. 
Byes I had, but I did not see; now I see marvelous 
things. Ears had I, but I did not hear; now I hear 
things that are wonderful beyond all conception. 
New realms in the universe of God have been disclosed 
to me through these things. They have been a source 
of unspeakable comfort to me; and from them I have 
derived a power of comforting other people in my 
preaching. I owe much, very much, to the fact that 
[have become, as it were, Hebraized—that I have gone 
back and practised upon the genius of that noble old 
stock who learned by a wise spiritualizing of things 
visible to discern the invisible God. 
FOLLOW THE HEBRAIC SPIRIT—NOT FORM. 

There is another criticisi that I would make, or cau- 
tion that I would give—namely, that in attempting 
to comfort yourselves, and in attempting to teach 


others to comfort themselves, in the recognition of the 


divine being, you must not be content simply to go 
over the names that are contained in the Old or the 
New Testament, or names that have been subsequently 
developed and become familiar, as descriptive of God. 
The power of many of them has perished. To us the 
conception which is given of God by representing him 
as a lion is very little. The early significance of this 
representation is gone. Still more strongly is that the 
case with those names which made the hearts of the 
men of old thrill; as, for instanee, when God was 
spoken of as the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. These names are to me the 
names of three very noble and respectable personages, 
but not much more. Iam not drawn to them by any 
afinity of race-stock. The thread which ran down 
from them was spun so long that it broke before 
it reached me. They are names which, though they 
are still used, produce but little effect. They are not 
names that take hold upon the feelings of people in 
the present day as more modern ones would do. I 
have heard men pray, “ O God of Abraham,” “O God 
of Isanc,” “O God of Jacob,” “ O God of Zion 3” but I 
never heard men pray, “O God of Brooklyn,” “O God 
of America.” I never heard anybody, in prayer, imi- 
tate the spirit, and not merely the outward form, of 
the Hebrews in this respect. When the old ante-Christ 
8 prayed to God, they prayed out of their 
Necessity—a necessity which led them to give to the 

divine nature such titles as we find in the Bible. 
does a mother say, when her child is sick, and 





she is in despair, and when it flashes on her mind that 
her first-born, her only child, that she never dreamed 
could be taken from her, is dying? How can she say, 
“OQ Lord Jehovah”? It would be, brutum fulmen. 
Why, does she not say, “O God of my dying babe”? 
That would bring him very near,in power. Why do 
you not pray in the name of your father, in the name 
of your mother, and in the name of your town? In 
other words, whén you pray, why do you not imitate, 
not externally but internally, those men who, when 
they went to God, appealed to him in the name of 
those things which were truest and most significant to 
them ? 

There is a God of men who are bankrupt; there is a 
God of men who are in prison; there is a God of men 
who aresinful, and who have been found out, and who 
are Overwhelmed with distress; and why do not they 
take their title from their circumstances and experi- 
ence? What an opener of the divine nature to men it 
would be if they would transfer that which they need 
in their peculiar exigencies to the care of God, who is 
all in all! 

HOW TO REALIZE THE DIVINE PRESENOE. 

It is in the way of which I have been speaking that 
we can form some conception of the divine personal- 
ity, or disposition and character of God.. We rise up 
to it through a kind of anthropomorphism. By that 
means we come to the best notion of deity as a Being 
possessed of dispositions, and not of attributes simply. 

Now, how can we make this conception ever-present 
with us? I havealready hinted at the manner in which 
it may be done; but let me elaborate a few points 
more clearly. 

NOT BY WILL-POWER. 

We fail to make a conception of the divine presence 
the result of volition only, or chiefly. Herein lies the 
great trouble with people. They say, ‘‘ You tell me 
that I must love God. I try to love him, and I love to 
vacuity. Though I try to love, there is no God that 
presents himself to my mind.”’ 


Did anybody ever talk to persons who were seeking 


to love God that he did not meet with this difficulty? 
Is is not the uniwersal experience in revivals, with 
persons who have been educated catechetically to 
abstract notions of God, and who have never been 
educated associationally in respect to the divine na- 
ture, that when they undertake to evoke Jehovah by 
their will, there is no response? Although you, who 
are highly culturad, have, on other grounds, a usable 
conception of the divine nature, and can evoke it, the 
great mass of your people cannot, when you describe 
it to them as it’ is usually presented in systems of the- 
ology. 
NOT BY FIXED ARTIFICIAL SYMBOLS. 

We must refuse to have a variety of religious sym- 
bols set apart to be the sole interpreters of God. Of 
course, those who have High-Church ears to hear must 


not hear what Iam going to saynow. I do not object, | 


at all, to a man’s surrounding himself with symbols; I 
believe in symbols; I believe that they are the very 
life and power of education; but I do protest against 
a man’s building a church and putting a cross on it in 
order to get an association of God. I protest against 
forms and ceremonies being introduced into religious 
services for the purpose of fixing the minds of men on 
God. I protest against bringing out ministersin black 
and white with the view of impressing upon men by 
these colors certain moral qualities. I protest against 
turnings and twistings as signifying spiritual ideas. I 
protest against those artificial symbolizations which 
have been invented to represent great interior princi- 
ples and facts. 

Suppose Ishould take a match and strike a light 
and go and hold it in acorner, and look at it; suppose 
@ man, observing me, should ask, ‘‘ Mr. Beecher, what 
are you doing?’ and I should say, ‘‘Iam bringing to 
my mind a vivid coneeption of the sun’’! Suppose a 
man who had been taught according to the old Hebrew 
method that the morning sun comes from God; that 
the tremulous dewy atmosphere of the early hours is 
the breath of God; that the wind, which shakes the 
trees, and sighs through their branches, is of God; 
that the perfumes of plants and flowers are caused by 
God; that all creatures that live in the sea, on the 
earth, and in the air, are God’s creations; that all 
processes of nature are carried on under the inspira- 
tion of God ; that whatever is spread abroad throughout 
the universe is God’s handiwork; suppose this man'to 
have a deep, grand sense of the divine origin of all 
things. And then let him think of these little picka- 
ninny symbols, stuck away in the corner of a church, 
as representing moral and spiritual ideas! It isthe 
poverty of them, it is the meanness of them, it is the 
narrowness of them, it is their tendency to fetichism 
that I object to, and not to the principle of symbolism 
itself. ; 

BUT BY SEEING GOD IN EVERYTHING. 

Take this principle, and use it like men touched 
with the divine spirit, reaching up toward the divine, 
and dwelling in the realm where you recognize that the 
“heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.’’ There is where you should 
go for your symbols. There is where things have their 
true signifiance. Prosperity and adversity, life and 
death, joy and sorrow, friendships and dislikes or re- 

Ul these things come with significant mean- 
ings to the minds of men when they rise to that upper 
sphere. . 

If in that way it is a principle of your life, each day, 





and all the time, to make everything a suggestion of 
the divine, you cannot be far from God; you will not 
have to go a great distance to find him; you will be in 
his presence without seeing him; he will be with you 
at the table, by the couch, in your walks, everywhere. 
All things that you look upon will bring to you some 
memory of him. The very air will be redolent with 
his influence. There will be no question as to how you 
shall bring him to you. You will live with him; you 
will live in bim—“ for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” 


Perhaps I cannot better close than by going back 
and reading to you the Hebrew’s thought about this: 


“Thou compassest my path and my lying down, and art 
acquainted with all my ways. For there is not a word in my 
tongue but, lo,O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. Thou 
hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon 
me. Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I 
cannot attain unto it. Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into 
heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
thou art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me; even the night shal): be 
light about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; but 
the night shincth as the day: the darkness and the light are 
both alike to thee.” 








SHE KISSED THE DEAD. 


By Homer GREeene. 


HE kissed the dead. Her warm, red lips 
Were pressed against his marble brow. 
“* For if he’s but asleep,” she said, 
“ And is not numbered with the dead, 
He'll rise and kiss me now.” 


She kissed the dead. Her warm, red lips 
Were pressed against his hueless cheek. 
“ For he will know,” sho softly said, 
“ My kiss, and if he be not dead, 
He'll turn to me and speak.” 


She kissed the dead. Her warm. red lips 
Were pressed against his lips of ice. 

“He answers not,” she weeping said, 

“ T know my darling must be dead, 
For I have kissed him thrice. 


Hooks and Authors. 


CATHOLIC BOOKS. 


Our heading must be taken in the restricted 
sense of Roman Catholic; but the books that 
issue from the diligent. press of this great division of 
Christians may be classified, in a qualified way, under 
the two words of the compound name. They aro 
partly Catholic and partly Roman. 

Of the former kind—deeply tinged with Latinism, 
though—is a Bible History with maps, illustrations, 
examination questions, Scriptural table, and glossary, 
‘for the use of Colleges, schools, families, and Biblical 
students,” by Rev. James O’Leary, D.D., and neatly 
published by Sadlier & Co., New York. This reads as 
if it belonged to the present century, and Dr. O'Leary 
struggles manfully to do two or three very difficult 
things. He endeavors to set forth clearly and dispas- 
sionately the differing views of Romanists and Protest- 
ants in regard to the determination of the canon and 
the authority of the sacred Scriptures; and to give, 
from the Roman stand-point, a fair interpretation of 
disputed passages; and, hardest of all, to condense the 
whole Bible, and what he has to say about it, with 
questions, maps, illustrations (seventy of them), and 
all the addenda, together with much extraneous mat- 
ter in regard to the divine and infallible authority of 
the Roman Church, into four hundred and eighty duo- 
decimo pages prin in large type. This leads to a 
sketchiness and condensation which leave but dry 
reading. David is presented, of course, without his 
Psalms, and the record of all that he was, and did, and 
experienced occupies less than ten pages; Isaiah is not 
mentioned; Daniel has three or four pages, A few of, 
the prophets receive an incidental notice, but many 
of them are not named. Even as a history, therefore, 
the work is dessicated. The New Testament is more 
fuily given, and occupies nearly half the volume. But 
the charm of itis gone. The exquisitely natural nar- 
rations of the Evangelists are compressed into formal 
divisions. So far as it goes the work appears to 
have been honestly done, and it might furnish to 
younger scholars of the Roman Church a good prelim- 
inary outline of the Bible character and the outward 
events of sacred history. The illustrations are wood- 
cuts, some of which are passably good, with a rhyme 
or two under each. The maps are roughly correct, but 
are poorly engraved, Otherwise the book is nicely is- 
sued, The Permissu Superiorum, signed by ‘John, 
Archbp. of New York,” shows, probably, that this is 
not the first edition. 

Of a quite different character are the two books 
which next reach our hands. The first of these, Owr 
Lady of Lowrdes came into the world with the impor- 
tant. prefix of a special Brief addressed to the author, 
Henri Lasserre, by his Holiness, Pope Pius IX,, not 
only endorsing the book, and approving its remarka- 
ble statements, but warmly expressing “the most 
lively joy ’’ with which he had received it. The atory 
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has been the cause of such a wide-spread and charac- 
teristic movement that we will briefly sketch it. In 
1858 an ignorant and feeble peasant girl, about fourteen 
years of age, according to the book before us, who had 
*been absent from her parents for some years, and. had 
recently returned to them, went out with her sister 
and another girl, both younger than herself, to gather 
driftwood. It was near the little town of Lourdes on 
the river Gave. This unsophisticated child, who knew 
nothing even “of religion, except her chaplet,” 
(rosary), was stooping to take off her sabots and stock- 
ings in order to wade a stream, when she heard “an 
impetuous rearing of an unknown blast,”” and looked 
up for the coming hurricane. But the leaves were 
motionless. Again she heard it, and lifting her eyes 
—speechless, dazzled, confounded—fell on her knees 
and took to her beads, before a young woman “of in- 
comparable splendor in the midst of a superhuman 
brightness,”” who stood in a rude niche far back in a 
cave at the mouth of which Bernadette, the peasant 
girl, chanced to be. The vision did not speak and 
soon vanished. The other children noticed nothing; 
but Bernadette was drawn to the cave day after day, 
and daily the “‘ Virgin” appeared. After a time the 
affair got noised about, and the peasants followed the 
devotee to the grotto in crowds. The celestial visitant 
at last expressed her wish that a chapel should be 
erected there, and “ processions’’ made to it. The 
crowds increased; work was neglected. The civil au- 
thorities interfered; but the curé and then the bishop 
took it up; and this with all the more zeal when at the 
mere pointing of the Virgin’s finger a fountain burst 
forth in the grotto which cured all manner of diseases. 
The matter spread. Money poured in. Noone except 
Bernadette ever saw the apparition, or heard the 
voice; but then they did see the peasant-girl, in a 
‘patched dress and white capulet, kneeling before the 
cave, and gazing on the niche in ecstasy. And then 
the undoubtedly miraculous cures compelled the faith 
even of those who were inclined to be sceptical. Cer- 
tainly all the dignitaries and scholars of the Church 
implicitly believe that the Virgin has graciously ap- 
peared again and spoken. The Pope stands at the 
head of the believers, and says that “ the very strug- 
gle of human malice against the divine mercy serves 
but to bring out more forcibly the luminous evidence 
of the fact.’’ The results have been very satisfactory. 
Pilgrimages, by rail, of thousands thronging from all 
points of the compass; processions to the grotto, mul- 
titudinous and imposing; a superb church, costing two 
millions of francs, founded on the rocks above the 
cave; a beautiful statue of the Virgin, like the vision 
fixed and made at last visible to all, in the very niche 
where she so often appeared to the entranced Berna- 
dette; great prosperity to little Lourdes; great promi- 
nence and joy to the curé and the bishop; and a gen- 
eral revival of pilgrimages—by rail—producing a most 
desirable increase of faith, revenues, and dividends. 
The book is exceedingly rhetorical and ecclesiastical; 
and to one who has not given over his judgment to 
the care of the Church it looks as if the curé had man- 
aged the whole thing from the beginning. Bernadette, 
the author informs us, is now secluded in a convent, 
and does not like to speak of the apparition; but when 
questioned-about it she repeats the same simple story. 
One of the sceptical journals affirmed that she came 
from a convent, thoroughly and carefully trained by 
many rehearsals to perform her part. From the nar- 
rative itself it would not seem a very difficult part to 
succeed in. But, it should be said, we have no positive 
proof that this assertion is true. The story is a pain- 
ful record of human credulity and superstition, and of 
‘* pious” shrewdness. 

A work which has been written in much the 
same spirit is published in Boston by Patrick Donahoe. 
It is called The Christian Trumpet. A compilation, 
by “ Pellegrino,” of pre-visions and predictions about 
impending general calamities, the universal triimph 
of the church, the coming of Antichrist, the last 
judgment, and the end of the werld. The compiler, 
starting with the assumption that the world is to last 
only six thousand years, and thag all who are opposed 
to the Church of Rome are opposed to Christ, finds 
matters, just now, rapidly converging to a focal in- 
tensity of interest. Great and sudden changes are at 
hand. His trumpet sounds the alarm. And among 
the supports of its warnings he brings forward some 
visions and many prophesies. The latter are mostly 
modern, and a goodly number of them from Italian 
and Gallican saints, some of them priests, and some of 
them illiterate children and women. In all there are 
more than forty “‘prophetical predictions, made by 
persons of eminent holiness of life.” They are written 
out in a style of enthusiastic credulity and wonder- 
ment which admirably adapts them to popular ac- 
ceptance, and they will be eagerly read by the class 
for which they are designed. Passing by the others, 
it will serve to give the character of the work briefly 
to sketch one of these remarkable narratives. It 
relates to Antichrist. He is already born. In 1871 
a@ poor boy, twelve years old, was directed “in an ex- 
traordinary manner to begin his studies for the ecclesi- 
astical state,” and “it has peen revealed to him by the 
Blessed Virgim Mary that he shall'one day have to 
combat Antiehrist, who is already born.” The details 
of this apparition, we are told, are highly interesting, 
“but prudential motives counsel silence for the pres- 
ent.” A glimpse of the coming monster, however, is 
afforded us on almost the last page of the book. “An 
extraordinary French lady of eminent and solid virtue, 





who has been employed in divers important and diffi- 
cult missions to several sovereigns in Europe, and 
more especially to the Pope,’’ and of whom some very 
wonderful things are told, met in a city hotel “a 
woman and her son about twelve years old.” “As 
soon as the boy perceived this French lady he was 
seized with a violent colic,” and his mother was 
moved by his distress, and, perhaps by some resistless 
hidden infiuence, to reveal te the French lady that he 
“was Antichrist!!!" The italics and exclamation 
points are the author’s. The “bloody murders in 
Syria in 1860" were instigated by demons, “in order 
to celebrate the birth of this Antichrist.” We learn 
from some of the other prophecies that he is an illegi- 
timate child under the complete power of Satan; pre- 
ternaturally malicious and cruel; that he will be 
actuated by intense hatred of Jesus Christ; and that 
his number is 666. There are also indications that he 
is the outcome of Red Republicanism, as it is foretold 
—with a puzzling confusion of unnatural events—that 
“the Red Ox shall give birth to the Hydra,’’ which 
the “enormous bird” shall devour. The author has 
no doubt that the enormous bird is America; and, it is 
but just to say, he thinks the words translated red ox 
would be more correctly rendered by red bull. 

There is so much that is self-sacrificing and nobly 
benevolent in many movements of the Roman church, 
and so much of truth is yet retained in its creed, that 
we can but regret its approval of these weak and 
childish superstitions. And these are the books, we 
fear, which they would put into the hands of our 
youth to take from our common schools the stigma of 
irreligion. 

LORD DERBY’S HOMER. 


The Iliad of Homer. Rendered into lish Blank Verse b 
|e lof Derby. 2 volumes. Philadelphia: Porter 


Itis just ten years since Lord Derby illustrated the 


_Classical learning and literary skill so common among 


European politicians of the best class, by giving to the 
world an English translation of Homer’s Iliad. The 
form adopted by him, the Heroio blank verse, was ve- 
hemently commended or condemned by the critics, 
according to their previously-formed preferences in 
Homeric versification; but it was generally admitted 
that Lori Derby had employed a poetie vehicle of 
great sitaplicity and dignity, that he had shown him- 
self a facile master of it, and-that he had been accu- 
rate in expressing the sense of the majestic original. 
We read it at the time with profound enjoyment; 
and while, for ourselves, we prefer either Bryant or 
Harrington to Lord Derby, wealso prefer Lord Derby 
either to Cowper or to Pope. But this is of little con- 
sequence. We mean merely to indicate that high 
among the noblest and most successful specimens of 
the attempts to present Homer in an English dress 
stands the version given tous by Lord Derby. Indeed, 
it is wrong to suppose that there is any strife between 
these great English masterpieces. They are all worth 
having and worth studying; and he will not be mak- 
ing a bad use of his time who shall collect all the 
grand English translations of Homer, and then read 
them all in the order in which they were made, keep- 
ing up a keen and critical watch upon their points of 
similarity and of difference. No such collection would 
be complete without Lord Derby’s version. But 
whether to be read in that manner or by itself, it is to 
be had in an American edition, reprinted from the 
ninth revised English edition, with several illustrations 
in outlined engraving, after Flaxman. The edition of 
which we now speak has likewise a brief but pleasant 
and chatty biographical sketch by Dr. R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie. The volumes are prepared in comely library 
style, with white paper and large beautiful type. 


NOTES. 


A book to be caught up in odd moments and 
sure to fill them with instruction and entertainment is 
Half-Hours With the Best French Authors, translated 
into English, and published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
The passages selected are short, and range from Frois- 
sart and Philip de Commines, to Sainte-Beuve and 
Victor Hugo. There are twenty-four capital illustra- 
tions from designs by Emile Bayard, and the book is 
made up with an elegance suitable to a presentation 
volume. 

Francis W. Upham is the author of a book just 
published by Nelson & Phillips and entitled Star of Our 
Lord. It is intended to set forth “‘ Christ Jesus as King 
of all worlds, both of time or space,”’ as well as thoughts 
on inspiration, and “the astronomic doubt as to Chris- 
tianity.” The same publishers have just issued The 
Tribute of Praise, a collection of hymns and tunes for 
public and social worship, edited by Dr. Eben Tour- 
iée. 

The most recent novels upon our table are the 
following :—From Shepard & Gill, The Dead Aliwe, by 
Wilkie Collins. From Robert Carter & Brothers, Wil- 
low Brook, by the author of “Wide Wide World;” 
Giuseppe’s Home, by Julia A. Matthews. From Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union, Who Won The Prize, by 
Helen Tracy: From the Congregational Publishing 
Society, Christmas Week at Grandmother Cheery- 
heart's, by Mary Morrison; Seven Years from To- 
Night, by Mrs. Julia P. Ballard. From J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Pelham, A Strange Story, and The Paris- 
dans, in continuation of their very tasteful new edition 
of Lord Lytton’s writings. 


Without entering into the rivalries of competing 
books on Phonography, we simply announce the .pub- 





lication by Burns & Co., 33 Park Row, of the Phonic 
Shorthand, for schools, business writing and reporting, 
arranged on the basis of Isaac Pitman’s system, by 
Eliza Boardman Burns, a lady of large experience, 
both in the practice of the phonographic art and jp 
the teaching of it. Her book is small, neat, clear, ang 
intended in all respects for self-instruction. 


Half Hours with the Early Hxplorers, published 
by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, and most lavishly illus. 
trated, is a book so happily planned and so expertly 
executed by its author, Mr. Thomas Frost, that it is 
sure to be a great favorite, particularly with all boys 
from six to seventy-five years of age. It is made up 
of nearly two dozen chapters, each devoted to some 
glorious hero in travel and exploration. Thus, we 
have rehearsed in succession, the fascinating adven- 
tures of Marco Polo, Sir John Mandeville, Diaz, 
Columbus, Cabot, Verazzano, Jacques Cartier, Drake, 
Raleigh, Andrew Battell, Frobisher, Van Noort, and 
all the rest of those gallant old vagabonds; while the 
large and well-wrought engravings give to us veritable 
spectacles of the ships they went in, and of the people, 
cities, mountains, rivers, and monsters, which they 
saw. Mr. Frost has made a book so full of interest 
that its readers will find the ‘‘ half-hours”’ go like half. 
minutes. 

To the series of ‘‘ Popular Manuals” published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons has just been added a small legal 
treatise of interest even to those who do not commonly 
select law-books for amusing reading. It is entitled 
Woman Before the Law. Its author, John Proffat, is 
a member of the New York Bar, and speaks of himself 
as a former pupil of Professor Theodore W. Dwight, to 
whom the book is dedicated with warm and well- 
deserved compliments. The title which Mr. Proffat 
has chosen for his brochure is slightly inaccurate. He 
deals with the law only as relating to women who are 
married ; and his book would have been more exactly 
even if less attractively named had he called it “ Mar- 
ried Woman Before the Law.’”’ Perhaps in some 
future edition the author means to fill out the book to 
the comprehensiveness of its title, in which case, doubt- 
less, he will find room for the fascinating and instruct- 
ive case of Miss Abby Smith and her cows. It should 
be mentioned, also, that Mr. Proffat made his book for 
popular rather than for professional use. While he 
modestly hopes that it may furnish some help to the 
law-student, his chief aim has been to expound the 
law as it is without the usual technicalities. ‘Ata 
time when there is so much inquiry and agitation upon 
the question of womau’s rights and disabilities, it 
seemed destrable to ascertain her exact legal position; 
for I believe many who talk most loudly on this topic 
are strangely ignorant of her real status in law, and 
are apt to hold the law accountable for much that is 
due to social habit and organization.’’ Mr. Proffat’'s 
little book has seven chapters, dealing with the follow- 
ing subjects: Former Status of Woman, Legal Condi- 
tions of Marriage, Personal Rights and Disabilities of 
the Wife, Rights of Preperty, Dower, The Reciprocal 
Rights and Duties of Mother and Children, and Di. 
vorce. Upon the whole, Mr. Proffat has writtex 
clearly, judiciously, and with sufficient learning. 


A large octavo volume of three hundred and 
fifty pages, on thick tinted paper, with large type and 
a plenitude of illustrations, is the Rev. Edward L. 
Ciark’s new book, Israel in Egypt; Egypt’s Place 
Among the Ancient Monarchies, published by Nelson 
& Phillips. Mr. Clark has written for the many who 
have not time or taste to study the more erudite 
works in this fascinating field of Egyptology, and not 
for scholars who will still prefer to go to the original 
sources of information—the works of Lepsius, Lenor- 
mant, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and the publications 
of the French Commission. This is said not to detract 
from the merit of Mr. Clark’s work, but to define it. 
He is himself, evidently, smitten with the new disease 
of Egyptomania, and has brought together the mate- 
rials for his book and worked them into shape with 
the ardor of alover. His style is frank, not dogmatic, 
vivacious, and picturesque. After sketching the great 
topographic features of Egypt, and spurning the pre- 
sent beneath his feet, he takes his readers back into 
the earliest ages and describes the whole life of the 
ancient Egyptians, their temples, homes, industries, 
social customs, religion, history, and the residence of 
the Israelites in Egypt and their departure from it. 
For popular use it is an interesting and instructive 
book. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


HE system of endowment assur- 

ance is em inently suited for the age 
welivein. It certainly is not known 
as it ought to be known ; and men, es- 
pecially the young, are often taken 
by surprise when they learn the pos- 
sibility of covering the ordinary risks 
of life, and yet of receiving the full 
amount of the assurance at a reason- 
able age. Their surprise is increased 
on finding at how small an additional 
cost this is obtainable. Not a few of 
the objections which are raised to or- 
dinary life assurance are removed by 
the adoption of the endowment sys- 
tem. There are many among the 
provident class who prefer hoarding 
their savings to effecting assurances ; 
but an endowment policy enables 
them to combine the two. At the 
same time that the assurer is assur- 
ing for others, he is saving for him- 
self. 

It is not always easy to be provi- 
dent. Indeed it is too often found 
the most difficult of tasks; and those 
who most readily earn money are fre- 
quently the least able to retainit. An 
endowment is a great help to a man 
who wishes to be thrifty, but is not 
naturally of saving habits. If thrift 
is nét constitutional, and we are in- 
clined to believe that to some extent 
it is, early training has a great deal to 
do with it. The men of indomitable 
prudence who live on a mere pittance 
while they are accumulating a for- 
tune are far outnumbered by ordin- 
ary mortals who are content if, from 
first to last, they live within their in- 
come instead. of just beyond it. 
Thrift and providence generally mean 
self-denial, and sometimes very severe 
and long sustained abnegation. It is 
no small aid to a man if he has not to 
debate on each occasion whether he 
will: make a purchase or put the 
money by. If he has an endowment 





premium to pay the question is} The 


solved for him. He saves uncon- 
sciously. Every time he pays for the 
renewal of his policy he puts by a 
mite ‘for himself to be improved at 
compound interest, and delivered 
back to him multiplied at a future 
day. 

According to Cobden, ‘‘ The world 
has always been divided into two| wi 
classes, those who have saved, and 
those who have spent, the thrifty 
and the extravagant. The build- 
ing of all the houses, the mills, 
the bridges, and the ships, and the 
accomplishment of all other great 
works which have rendered man civ- 
ilized and happy, has been done by the | i 
savers, the thrifty; and those who 
have wasted their resources have al- 
ways been their slaves.” 

This is true, and the thrift of many 
has had its first practical development 
in the form we are describing. The 
life office has been to such men a sav- 
ings bank, and more. The very act of 
regularly putting by a proportion of 
income is a stimulative to further hus- 
banding of resources, and the matured 
endowment has bought the property, 
or the business, which has proved the 
foundation of fortune. 

Admitted that 

“The man whose eye is ever on himself” 
is not to be commended, there is yet 
an unwavering spirit of self-trust and 
desire to achieve independence which 
deserves all praise. This is doubly so 
when it is allied with kindly provision | near 
for others ; and it is these two springs 
of action which are at the bottom of 
the endowment assurance. 

‘Young men starting in life, look at 
this matter! A little of the loose cash 
which so readily leaves your pockets, 
and without bringing you any solid 





return, if invested in the way we have 
described would do many things for 
you. It would help you to the forma- 
tion of habits of the greatest future 
advantage. It would be the com- 
Mmencement of a career of providence 
capable of being crowned with com- 
petence or even wealth. It would be 
a bright sign to the woman you love, 
or may love, of your manliness. 

And one of the best places to pur- 
chase an endowment policy is of the 
United States Life Insurance Co. of 
this city. 








PROTECT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Fir8t AND WATER PRooF.—One coat of 
Gline’s Slate Roofing Paint is equal to 
four of any other; it contains no tar, 
will fill up all holes in shingles, felt, tin, 
or iron roofs. Never cracks nor scales 
off, stops all leaks, and is only 80 cents 
a gallon ready for use, with a liberal 
discount to the trade. Local agents 
wanted. Send for testimonials. N. Y. 
Slate Roofing Co., No. 6 Cedar Street, 
N. Y. 


Kingsford’s Oswego Starch 

has become a household word for a 
household necessity. It has received for 
over twenty-five years all improvements 
which skill and science could furnish, 
and is now so perfect as to admit of no 
improvement. It is pure—1000 ounces 
by analysis is shown to contain 998 of 
pure starch. This exceptional purity 
gives such strength, that consumers are 
cautioned to use less of this starch than 
of any other. As an article of food, 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch is pure, delicate, 
and adapted alike to tha taste of the 
epicure, and the wants of the invalid. 














Seeds and Plants. 

Don’t forget to send your address to 
Reeves & Simonson, 58 Cortlandt St., 
N. Y., for their Illustrated Catalogue of 
Seeds and Plants for 1874. Sent free to all 
applicants on receipt of postage stamp. 
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THE “ —— & Gibbs” excels all 
other sewing machines, pet outs in the sim- 
picie ty oor’ its mechanical features, but also in 

ose points of praetical “utility which are 

most sought after. No other e turns 
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Cora. LGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the ae 
kerchief, ‘*‘ CASHMERE Bouque' ee al beanere. 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 

and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 








MUSIC, &c. 








Scnoot Music Booxs! 


HOUR OF SINGING!! 


Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading, 
Two Part, Three Part,and Four Part Singing in 
HIGH SCHOOLS. Is a great favorite, and abun- 
dantly deserves its success. By L. O. EMERSON 
and W.8. TILDEN. Price $1.00. 





RIVER OF LIFE. Best BooK FOR SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. 


CHOICE TRIOS! 
THREB PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 
This is an admirable book to use with or to fol- 
low “The Hour of Singing.”’ Contains music from 
the very best sources. Has a special adaptation 
for Ladies’ Seminaries. By W.S. TILDEN. Price 
$1.00. 





DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. BEST VESTRY SINGING 
Book. 


CHEERFUL VOICES!! 


Daily increasing in favor, and is undoubtedly 
one of the best collections of Songs for Common 
Schools ever published. By L.O. EMERSON. Price 
50 cents. 

AH books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

OHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


S AVERY SABBATH.” 


By T. C. O’KANE. 
A CHOICH COLLECTION OF MUSIC FoR 


Sunday-Schools. 


All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, or any of 
the popular books issued by our house, confidently 
look to the publishers for a 
NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK FOR 

4, 


of like merit and usefulness. We have Just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


a collection of PURE SUNDAY-ScCHOOL MusIo 
fully equal to if not better than any before pub- 
lished, 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


WILL SATISFY EVERY SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


In preparing “‘ BVERY SABBATH,” the author 
has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 
sample copies, post-paid, 30 cts. Per dozen, $3.60. 
Published by 








JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


(THE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8S. B. MILLS, GEO. W. 
MoRGAN, J. RB. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 


Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it ts 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 
to CHUROH CHOIRS of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. —Col- 


lection. cf DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONB DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
QOTMGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 














G LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N.Y 
Course of cialty? comprehensiy Music and Fine 
Arts ous alt; Instruction therough. Secon 
4th. For ~% dress C. 


Worset Principal and Proprieto 


De, LADIES’ SEMINARY, Car- 

th. N. Y.--A thorough school and safe and 

ome. The Spring Session (19 weeks) 

Spent ven. 18th. Students i, enter at any time. 
GEO. C. SMITH, A.M. 


AST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 
East Greenwich, RK.I. A first-class schoo} for 
both sexes, under the patronage of Boston Uni- 
versity. Musical department in Prarge of th of the New 

England Conservatory of Music, Bos jon 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and beaut y,owthe 

direct — from Boston to New York. ates 

ard and tuition exceptionally low. Sraine 


TERM OPENS ay es 
Rev. F. LAK ESLER, Principal. 
Hort EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


iTITUTH.—Fifteen Professors and Tepthers, 
piss) Soares ef. Study. $194 for 39 weeks’ board 
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HOCOLAT MENIER, for Break- 
fast. For Luncheon, Awarded Medal Vienna 
Exhibition. 


MENIBR’S ESSENCE OF COCOA, or FAMILY 
CHOCOLATE. for Breakfast. 


MENIER’S COCOA, for Breakf uires no 
pot x hd boiling Avie Awarded Meda Vienna 











CHOCOLAT MENIER, for Eating. Defies all 
honest soaspotttion. fe. Annual, consumption exceeds 


So! all G and 
Confectioners. ‘Manufactory at Noise S -Marne, 
near Paris. New York Depot, 45 ver St. 
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The revelations made this last week, to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of the National House 
of Representatives, of the way in which honorable 
importing merchants have been plundered by 
Treasury agents and their spies and informers, 
acting under the forms of law, have awakened a 
degree of popular indignation which members of 
Congress will disregard at their ‘peril. The state- 
ment of Mr. William E. Dodge sets the whole 
subject in a light so clear that no one can misun- 
derstand it. The law, as it has been adminis- 
tered, is an outrage upon justice, an instrument by 
which unscrupulous men have reduced robbery to 
ascience. It ought to be instantly repealed, and 
the knaves who have profited by it driven to some 
honest means of obtaining a livelihood. The 
‘Sanborn contracts” are of the same character, 
and should meet the same fate. 

—_—_—__+ep>o—__—_—__ 

The woman’s temperance war at the West is still 
prosecuted with vigor and very encouraging suc- 
cess. The deep religious feeling in which it orig- 
inated, and which is the manifest source of its 
power, is unabated—perhaps we should rather say 
is growing stronger every day. The movement 
affords a new and much-needed illustration of the 
potency of moral influence, untainted by displays 
of physical force. There is nothing in this world 
so irresistible as a heart full of Divine love, pour- 
ing itself out in prayers and entreaties for the 
reformation of men whose own consciences testify 
against them, and in whom the Spirit of God isa 
perpetual witness for the truth. Not only have 
hundreds of grog-shops been closed and many 
drinking men won to ways of sobriety, but the 
whole temperance movement, lifted to a higher 
plane, has received an impetus which will carry it 
forward to new triumphs. The effort to introduce 
the Western methods in the older communities of 
the East has not»been and probably will not be 
successful ; but even here there is a mighty quick- 
ening of the cause, an all-pervading discussion of 
principles and measures, which may be traced di- 
rectly to the Western movement. Whatever may 
be said in favor of prohibitory laws, it will not be 
denied that reliance upon them has been by far 
too exclusive. Moral influences have not been 
employed as they should have been, while legal 
instrumentalities have been disproportionately 
magnified and exalted. If the Western movement 
proves the means of correcting this mistake, a 
mighty work for temperance will have been ef- 
fected. 

+o ——— 

The Senate, we are glad to observe, has passed the 
bill providing for the appointment by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
of five Commissioners to investigate the alcoholic 
and fermented liquor traffic and manufacture in 
all their bearings upon the public welfare. The 
Commissioners are to be chosen with reference to 
personal fitness and capacity for investigation, and 
neither of them is to be the holder of any office of 
trust or profit under the Government of the 
Nation or of any State. They are to serve 
gratuitously, and must finish their work within a 
year. They are to consider the subject with 
special reference to revenue and taxation, distin- 
guishing as far as possible in the conclusions they 
arrive at between the effects produced by the use 
of distilled or spirituous as distinguished from the 
use of fermented or malt liquors, in their economic, 
criminal, moral, and scientific aspects in connec- 





tion with pauperism, crime, vice, the public 
health, and the general welfare of the people ; also 
to inquire and take testimony as to the practical 
results of license and restrictive legislation for the 
prevention of intemperance in the several States, 
and the effect produced by such legislation upon 
the consumption of distilled or spirituous liquors, 
and of fermented or malt liquors ; and also to ascer- 
tain whether the evil of drunkenness has been in- 
creased or decreased thereby, whether the use of 
opium as a stimulant and substitute for alcoholic 
drink has become more general in consequence of 
such legislation, and whether the public morals 
have been improved thereby. It is also to be the 
duty of said commission to gather information 
and take testimony as to whether the evil of 
drunkenness exists to the same extent or more so 
in other civilized countries, and whether those 
foreign nations that are considered the most tem- 
perate in the use of stimulants are so through pro- 
hibitory laws; also to what degree prohibitory 
legislation has affected the consumption and manu- 
facture of malt and spirituous liquors in this coun- 
try. A Secretary is to be employed at a reason- 
able compensation, and the necessary expenses of 
the inquiry, to the extent of $10,000, are to be paid 
out of the Treasury. The Commissioners are not 
all to be total abstinence men, but to represent 
fairly the different phases of opinion on the sub- 
ject. We hope the House will promptly pass the 
bill, and that the Commissioners may be desig- 
nated and set to their task. 





~—en 


A HOMILY FOR LENT. 


N this penitential season, when the common 
need of humility, meekness and brotherly 
love is the exhortation of the pulp!t and the con- 
fession of the pews, when Christendom is especial- 
ly intreated to remember its Lord as one who made 
himself of no reputation but.took upon him the 
form of a servant, it seems fitting that the relation 
of master and servant should claim unwonted con- 
sideration. Upon the quality of that relation 
depend the order and tranquillity of the home, and 
hence, in a great degree, the welfare of the ‘state. 
Yet, as a rule, it is neither assumed with thought- 
fulness,nor regulated by principle. As arule, itisa 
brief period of partial authority on the one side, 
and of rebellious submission on the other; a tem- 
porary alliance of opposing interests, certain, 
sooner or later, to disjoin themselves. 

Surely something better than this armed neu- 
trality must be possible in the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, and almost in the second of 
the Republic. Jesus found the world given over 
to the aristocratic idea of tne right of might, which 
made brutish slaves of nine-tenths of the people 
that the other tenth might enjoy riches, leisure, 
and culture. He declared the democratic doc- 
trine of the right of love, which made all men 
equal before Heaven, thus abolishing the notion 
of caste. It is not strange, perhaps, that so revo- 
lutionary a creed, which found arrayed against it 
all the prejudices, traditions, principalities, and 
powers of the whole course of time down to that 
hour, should have crept but slowly into the popu- 
lar understanding and acceptation. But upon our 
thorough conversion to it depends our domestic 
peace, for its fruits are the spirit of mutual benefit 
and mutual concession. 

It has never seemed ito us a curse that service in 
America is so uncertain, inadequate, and tyran- 
nous. It is simply the wrong side of a blessing, 
disheartening only to those who have not the 
tight point of view. Because every servant knows 
that in this country the maid of to-day may be the 
mistress of to-morrew, a certain vague restlessness 
and ambition doubtless beset the class, making 
them insubordinate, unsettled, and renderers of 
eye-service only. But a like eagerness to better 
their condition penetrates all ranks of our society 
and is the mainspring of that mighty enterprise, 
those vast material successes, which have give 
America a power among nations. Is that ambi- 





tion wholly abnormal and reprehensible in Brid-" 


get which is natural and praiseworthy in Brid- 
get’s master or mistress? It is certainly true that 
that handmaid's methods of personal advancement 
seem objectionable, not to say dishonest, to us 
critical ladies and gentlemen. But it might give 
us pause in our ready censure to consider what 
opinion a superior class, say the angels, might en- 
tertain of our own ? 

We admit that the American mistress is called 
te rule the most turbulent and distracted of king- 
doms.. The fashion of unquestioning obedience on 
the part of her retainers went out with the feudal 
system. The fashion of reasonable concession to 





superior capacity or experience has not yet coma 
in. Though she be wise, gentle, skillful, forbear- 
ing, she may yet go from the Dan of the nearest 
Nationality to the Beersheba of the furthest, 
traveling the circuit of all tributary peoples, with- 
out making a good servant out of any candidate 
she deals with, because inconsiderate hands will 
already have spoiled the material. “Nevertheless, 
it is in this wisdom, gentleness, skill, patience, in - 
a word, in this Christian method of approaching 
the difficulty, that hope lies. 

If the mistress, however sorely tried by sins of 
omission and commission, however baffled by 
stupidity or carelessness, can but constantly 
remember that the delinquent is first a woman; 
her sister by birthright, and only secondarily and 
by accident her servant; if she can but perceive 
that the household duties, so simple and method- 
ical to her clear brain and clever hands, may be 
complex and burdensome beyond measure to the 
limited intelligence and clumsy ways of her hire- 
ling ; if she can but keep a guard upon her tongue 
and a mask upon her face, lest she say a word or 
show a frown which she would not say or show if 
the offender were her equal or friend; if she can 
explain trifling matters again, and yet again, to 
this grown-up child with the calm distinctness she 
would use to the toddlers at her knee; if she can 
believe that these vexatious, ignorant aliens, con- 
suming her substance and her nerves, and making 
housekeeping a weariness to the flesh, are confid- 
ed to her as the wards of Christ who will one day 
ask her how she kept his faith with the least 
among them, nine times out of ten she will make 
her incapable put on capacity, while a generation 
of fit mistresses would create a race of fit servants. 

We have no right to forget how narrow and 
common-place and unvarying is the life of cook or 
house-maid. If it were made full of the brightness 
which the feeling of mutual kindness diffuses, if it 
were passed in cheerfal rooms, and warmed with 
a sense that its avocations are of great benefit to 
society, and worthy to be treated with as full 
respect as the avocations of law-maker or preacher, 
perhaps cook and house-maid would have neither 
need nor desire to “‘ better” themselves, but would 
stay in the first family that gave them welcome 
till they should have homes of their own. 

Modern matrons are reproached with want of 
domesticity and pains-taking, and rebuked with 
the house-keeping fame of their grandmothers. 
Their answer should be that modern society, mod- 
ern culture, modern usage, make a thousand de- 
mands upon their time and strength which their 
domestic grandmothers never dreamed of. For 
them to spend five-sixths of all their waking time 
in kitchen, pantry, still-room, dairy, poultry-yard, 
larder, nursery, would be a reproach instead of a 
merit, since the home-keeper is a loftier being than 
the house-keeper, and has need to cultivate all her 
faculties. For this very reason the grand-daugh- 
ters require better service than would have suf- 
ficed the grand-mothers. As they cannot render 
manual help, they must develop the greater moral 
skill to make fine spirits out of the blunt wits they 
have to deal with. 

Taken by and large, Bridget’s sins against us 
are not heavier than ours against her. So that 
the prayers of our forty days of penance may well 
include the remembrances of those transgressions, 
and awake in us that Godly sorrow for them which 
works reformation. 
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THE SIN OF BEING FUNNY. 


HE Rev. Dr. Porteous is an English clergyman. 
He has orders of undoubted validity, descend- 
ing for aught we know most regularly all the way 
down from the Apostles, through pious bishops, 
learned bishops, persecuting bishops, voluptuous 
bishops, rapacious bishops, but still through bisb- 
ops, which is the main thing after all. Apostolic 
authority descends through all sorts of people, 
and God’s grace has run through many a muddy 
channel to reach those who are now proud to be 
in some sense its sole depositaries. The handg laid 
upon the heads of bishops, priests and deacons 1n 
the olden times were quite often hands which had 
been laid on other people’s property. But what 
does that matter ? Succession is everything. Men 
are nothing. ; 

But Dr. Porteous has something better than 
valid Episcopal ordination. He has the gift of 
speech. He is interesting, eloquent, and even 
amusing. With most of us these things go farther 
than validity of orders. For it is a fact that no 
kind of ordination is efficacious to make a wit out 
of a dullard. Even Bishop Whitehouse himself 
has ordained men who were just as stupid after 24 
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tiie! had been before the hands of that eminent 
prelate had been laid on their heads. We have 
known men in every sect whose ordination had 

not even ayailed to give them common sense. So 
that for all practical purposes the gifts which 
nature bestowed on Dr. Porteous were of much 
more service than the subile, apostolical and 
wholly imperceptible advantage of regular ordin- 
ation descended in many a crooked line from the 
days of Bishop Peter to those of Bishop Potter. 
But it was not at all the natural graces of Dr. Por- 
teous, but the fact of his episcopal ordination, that 
decided Bishop Potter and Bishop Littlejohn’ to 
grant ‘temporary licenses ” to the English clergy- 
man. These licenses authorized Dr. Porfeous to 
officiate in the dioceses of New York and Long 
Island. But only in regular Episcopal pulpits. 
The Apostles were ready to preach anywhere. 
When turned out of the Jewish synagogue—the 
regular and exclusive high church of their day— 
they went into the houses of Gentiles or into the 
streets. But not so their successors in our time. 
It seems that it is a sin fora man to preach the 
Gospel to every creature now-a-days unless the 
creature can first be coaxed into proximity to an 
Episcopal pulpit. 

Now Dr. Porteous, having grown in the atmos- 
phere of a.monarchy and of an established church, 
did not appreciate American sectarianism. He 
preached in Episcopal churches by virtue of his 
license. He preached elsewhere without license. 
And so Bishop Potter and Bishop Littlejohn, 
hating sectarianism and bigotry, revoked the 
license on account of liberality. 

At this we are not surprised. More eminent En- 
glish Churchmen than Dr. Porteous have suffered 
in the same way. But with this charge of preach- 
ing in pulpits other than Episcopal was coupled 
the charge that Dr. Porteous had delivered ‘‘ comic 
lectures.” He was amusing and witty. Nothing 
could be more out of character in a clergyman. If 
he had been dull he might have ‘ound very ancient 
precedent to justify him, and many modern ex- 
amples to keep him company. No clergyman ever 
had his license revoked because he was dull. Such 
men are ‘‘safe” in any denomination. But itisa 
grievous sin to be interesting. To be funny is 
dreadful. True, Dr. Porteous might have cited 
Dean Swift, or Sidney Smith, or the great Dr. 
South; he might have gone higher and quoted Bish- 
op Latimer himself, whose lectures we know nothing 
about, but whose most earnest sermons are cer- 
tainly ‘‘comic.” It is only in these later times that 
it is deemed an offense for a minister to be 
amusing. 

The prejudice against a minister's being funny 
is not confined to any one denomination. There 
are others beside Bishop Potter who object to 
‘*comic” lectures from ministers. They are not 
averse to funny lectures, provided they are not by 
ministers, nor are they averse to lectures other 
than humorous by ministers. That is to say, a 
parson may excite any legitimate emotion in 
the breasts of his auditors but mirth. That sus- 
ceptibility to laughter which is a fountain in a dry 
and thirsty land, which refreshes and invigorates 
every mental faculty, may not be touched by cler- 
gymen. A clergyman may be amusing in a‘con- 
servative and dignified fashion at a dinner-table, 
perhaps, but before a popular audience he must 
sustain the awful dignity of his order by looking 
as solemn as a gate-post. Ifa funny thought titil- 
late him, he must repress it and look solemn, 
though he knows all the time that his solemn 
looks are a sham. His intellectual deliverances 


must perforce keep step to the funereal rhythm 


« “ Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound.” 

But why? There was once a- bishop—not a 
valid, apostolical prelate, but a schismatic Meth- 
odist bishop—who would not allow anybody to 
laugh in his presence without rebuke. To him 
such clerical wits as Cartwright were a great an- 
noyance. He once assigned as a reason why men 
should not laugh the fact that the Bible said, ‘‘ Be 
ye angry, and sin not,” while it nowhere said, 
“Laugh, and sin not.” We wonder the bishop 
dared to breathe, since the Bible gives no express 
permission. 

Doubtless laughter is an evil when it dissipates 
the sense of responsibility. There are men whose 
laughter has always something evil in it. A sneer- 
ing laugh is of the devil, devilish. But laughter is 
-the language of delight, the poetry of childhood, 
the bird-song of babyhood. When mirth is unde- 
filed by baser passions, it is as innocent as the 
music of a brook. In these times of business anx- 
iety, and in this land of over-work and severe am- 
bitions, laughter is a wholesome medicine. He 





who quarrels with innocent mirth might as well 
rebuke the sunshine for its cheerfulness. 

If a minister may use all other faculties, why 
slight this, which is God-given also? When a 
brother clergyman rebuked Rowland Hill for lev- 
ity, the latter replied by asking, ‘“‘ What would you 
have done if God had given you any wit?” Dr. 
Porteous has too much regard for dignities to 
make such retort on the bishops of New York and 
Long Island. But we hope no episcopal interdict 
will move any clergyman to cease to be amusing. 
We know, on high authority, that it is very wicked 
for a clergyman to be funny, but no more wicked 
than the preaching in ‘“‘non-episcopal pulpits,” 
and we do not regard even that as a sin absolutely 
unpardonable. 








TO SUPPLEMENT FHE CRUSADE. 


EGENERATION by force seems to be con- 
trary to the American idea. So jealous are 
we of individual liberty that we hesitate long over 
the problem of compulsory education, lest gov- 
ernmental interference, once overstepping the 
sacred limits of the family threshold, shall leave 
open the door for other constraints and restric- 
tions of less obvious necessity. 

The chief objection to the Prohibitory Liquor 
laws of New England—objection so grave that it 
demands serious consideration—rests in this, that 
they aim at regeneration by force. On the one 
hand is a large body of men determined to buy 
liquor, at whatever enhanced cost, and by what- 
ever breach or invasion of the law. On the other 
hand is a large body of men determined to sell 
liquor, at whatever loss of self-respect and manly 
obligation to the State, and in spite of broken 
faith with the municipal government. Given 
these two forces, acting in concert, and the law, it 
is often insisted, is a laughing-stock. It is alleged 
to be as easy to-day to get a ‘‘ drink” at a Boston 
hotel as in New York, if one knows the way! And 
the very zest of breaking the law adds a sparkle 
to the cup; for it is a law imposed by the convic- 
tion of a numerical majority, unsupported by the 
moral sense of the minority. In everything else 
that is determined by majorities in the United 
States it is the moral sense of the minority that 
submission, however qualified by grumbling, is, 
after all, wise, decent, and inevitable. The marked 
deviation from the accepted rule in the case of the 
liquor law shows that another element is needed 
to bring about success. 

Among the jokes of the last fifty years, at the 
occasional incoherent close of great public din- 
ners, was the soméwhat equivocal recognition of 
woman, and the doubtful compliment, amid the 
fervor of maudlin sentiment, conveyed in the toast 
of “*The Ladies—God bless them!” These bdless- 
ings are coming home to roost at last! God has 
blest the women of Ohio with the perception that 
something more is needed to bring about a moral 
reform than the counting of votes. 

Into the great religious revival—for this is only 
religion set in action thats sweeping over Ohio— 
enters this element of success, the conscience of the 
liquor-seller is appealed to. He is made to feel, by 
the sublime earnestness of these women, the 
weight of his responsibility. He is made to see 
the deep and awful gulf that yawns before his 


‘door. The broken hemes, the blighted fame, the 


death of bodies and souls—these are shown to him 
in the vivid light of the judgment day. The moral 
element, wanting in all legislation on the subject, 
has been supplied, and the result is a revolu- 
tion. How far the revolution will be a permanent 
success, whether the excitement of the moment 
will give way or not ere long to the second thought 
of gain and the clamors of appetite, depends very 
largely, it seems to us, upon the future action 
of the women themselves. 

. For they also have assumed a responsibility. 
In their crusade they have touched upon a grave 
question of political economy, laid bare a deep- 
rooted need of human nature. Something more 
than the mere animal appetite is ministered to in 
the drinking saloon. The pathetic craving of all 
toilers and drudges for a little brightness, a little 
forgetfulness, a little outlook beyond the factory, 
the mine, and the squalid home, finds expression 
there. For the prosperous mechanic or artisan 
there is the attraction of one’s fellows, the political 
discussion, or the characteristic American humor, 
with its dry epigrammatic comment on the pass- 
ing hour, excited by these surroundings. 

The women who close the dram-shops até bound 
to recognize the responsibility of their work. 
They are bound to keep these needs in sight, and 
thus to supplement their érusade. It is for them to 





provide and throw open cosy and attractive rooms,, 
warm and well-lighted, free to all comers, Sundays: 
and week-days, where the need for amusement. 
and relaxation shall be recognized in the interests 
of enlightenment and order: They should supply 
the rooms with the illustrated papers, together 
with those great engines of education, the daily 
papers, chess and billiard tables, and the bow!l- 
ing alley. Why not? Whatever of innocent 
amusement has been dragged into the service of 
vice should be enlisted in the interests of virtue. 
Music has been made a vast attraction in the 
drinking halls. It has been noted that, despite 
the vulgar catering to depravity and obscenity 
which has characterized these places, the pathos 
of asimple ballad will bring the whole noisy crowd 
into silence, if not to tears. During the war it was 
the privilege of many cultivated and accomplished 
women to take their share of hospital work. Who 
that has once seen it can forget those improvised 
concerts, where lame, and halt, and blind were 
gathered’ together from the convalescent wards to 
listen to the music? Simple songs were sung, 
songs of home and mother-love, that. struck the 
key-note of harmony, and patriotic songs, until 
the boys forgot their wounds, and joined in the 
sublime chorus. And then came a familiar hymn, 
which bound all these emotions together, and con- 
secrated life anew to lofty purpose and self-sacrifice. 

It is war-time now, if the women would but re- 
cognize it. The struggle between the lower and 
higher natures has been accented by the entrance 
of wives and mothers upon the field. They see 
by the victories already won what an enthusiasm 
and success their prayers and presence bring. 
But it is a waiting race—the spiritual with the 
animal. It is not the wild-fire of breaking up 
hogsheads and closing saloons that will complete 
the work. The influence thus brought into the 
public service must stay there! They must re- 
main on the ground to hold it. They must antici- 
pate the needs of those stunted and dwarfed 
frequenters of the dram-shop. They must so fill 
the swept and garnished places with good cheer 
for body and brain that there will be no room for 
the driven-out devils to return. 

To walk in procession through the streets, to 
kneel on muddy pavements in the rain for hours, 
to sing and pray for days together with their pro- 
fane and brutal opponents—all these hard things 
have been made easy by the excitement of their 
lofty purpose, and the consecration of their battle- 
hymn, ‘ Nearer, my God, to thee.” Harder, per- 
haps requiring more sustained effort, a wiser 
forethought and administrative intelligence, as 
well as depth of feeling, will be the demand of the 
future. But we have faith to believe that the half 
has not been told us of what American women can 
do if they try. 


See 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—We have received and remitted to the Associ- 
ation for Impro the Condition of the Poor the fol- 
lowing sums: from J. 8. A.,.$8; O. R., $5; O. D, B., $5. 
The address of this Association is 59 Bible House, and 
that of the Children’s Aid Society is 19 Hast Fourth St. 

—Mrs. Amelia E. Barr sailed for Europe on the 
4th of March, a foreign journey being imperatively 
prescribed by physicians for the sake of her health. 
The Christian Union had the pleasure, in its early 
days, of first introducing Mrs. Barr to the public, and 
since that time she has been one of our most constant 
and highly valued contributors. She has written a 
great deal also for a number of other newspapers, on 
@ wide variety of topics. Over-work has made change 
and rest absolutely necessary for her. Our heartiest 
good wishes go with her. 

'—The man who purchased the farm of Stephen 
and Abby Foster, of Worcester, Mass., at a tax-aale, 
paying for it $100, has transferred the title to the city. 
According to law, the owners will have the right of 
redemption at any time within two years; but Mr. 
Foster says they will not avail themselves of this right, 
but, relying upon the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and the example of the founders of the 
Republic, will stand their ground to thelast. ‘* Wesin- 
cerely hope and pray,’’ Mr. Foster says, *‘ that we may 
not be defeated in this purpose by the payment of the 
tax, through the kindly intervention of our friends. 
We have taken this stand thoughtfully, with a full 
knowledge of its perils, and we do not propose to retreat. 
It was an easy matter to sell a robber’s right to our 
homestead, seeing a man could be found mean enough 
and foolish enough to buy it, but it is quite another 
thing to instate a robber in its possession. We have 
possession to-day, nor do we propose to vacate, unless 
overborne by superior force. Not that we intend to 
use force, except the force of inertia, but it must not 
be forgotten that there is a power in the eye of an 
honest, earnest, patriotic woman, as well as in. the arm 
of a dishonest, groveling, unpatriotic man ; and through 
this power we hope to win.” 
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Art Hotes. 


THE TROY OF HOMER. 


a@ general way the world has, for four years or 
thereabout, known that Dr. Schliemann, a German ar- 
chssologist, was exploring the site of ancient Troy. Rumors 
of his unprecedented good fortune have been published, but 
in such a fragmentary shape or so poorly authenticated, that 
we have made no extended notice thereof. The daily 7ri- 
Dune of March 24 contains the first trustworthy account that 
has come to hand of these wonderful discoveries, in a paper 
dated Gotha, February 10, and prepared by Mr. Bayard Tay- 








lor from Dr. Schliemann’s volume, which has just appeared - 


from the press of F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipzig. In sketching 
the history of the explorations we may as well begin with 
the hour when, in June of last year, to use Mr. Taylor’s words, 
** the rubbish, fifty feet deep, of three or four thousand years 
was slowly cleared away, and the foundations at least of 
Homer’s Sesean Gate looked once more across the plain of 
Troy to Tenedos and Imbros, and the Samothracian Ida.” 

In the course of the explorations which preceded and follow- 
ed the discovery of this gate, before which of old Hector stood 
awaiting the onslaught of Achilles, many relics of the great- 
est archzeological interest were unearthed. Dr. Schliemann 
first went to the Troad in 1870, and a short examination of the 
country convinced him that the heights of Bounarbashi, here- 
tofore supposed to mark the site of ancient Troy, had never 
been occupied by a considerable city. Moreover, Mt. Ida was 
not visible from any part of the mound; the distance from 
the sea was so great that a daily march from the Greek camp 
at Sigeum and back would have been impracticable; and 
many other reasons, topographical and otherwise, combined to 
eonvince him that the conclusions of previous explorers had 
been erroneous. He went, therefore, to Hissarlik, the recog- 
nized site of ium Novum, or New Troy, and began his exca- 
vations, after a survey which convinced him that he was 
much more likely to find here what he was looking for. On 
the plateau of Hissarlik was a mound which rose 26 feet higher 
than the rest of the plateau. Before it was the plain of Troy, 
and the battle-field bounded by ancient beds of the Scaman- 
der and Simois, described by Homer. This the Doctor de- 
cided was the rubbish of ages, covering the citadel of Priam. 
Hardly had he penetrated the side of this mound, when he 
began to discover ruins of very ancient architecture, and 
forthwith began the troubles which always hamper explorers 
in the Orient. These were at length adjusted, Mr. J. P. 
Brown, the United States Secretary of Legation at Constanti- 
nople, taking great pains to secure the necessary ection on 
the part of the Turxish Government, and being duly credited 

for his infludnce by Dr. Schliemann. When work was fairly 
begun with an adequate force of men, massive foundations 
were uncovered near the surface. These belonged evidently 
to-an early century of the Christian era, and were removed, 
valuable specimens of art-workmanship being of course pre- 
served. Then came several feet of debris of all sorts, indicat- 
ive of the Stone Age. ° 

Persevering, however, in spite of this adverse evidence, the 
doctor was rewarded by reaching a different class of relics at 

a depth of twenty-three to thirty-three feet below the sur- 
face. Elegant vases and weapons of copper began to appear, 
with pottery of great antiquity and heavy masonry. Inshort, 
it was evident that the traces of a civilization older than that 
of Dium Novum had been reached. Moreover, the image of 
the “owl-headed Minerva” became so frequent that—she 
having been the patron goddess of Troy—it was evident that 
the site of the old city had been reached. Immense numbers 
of relics were discovered—more, indeed, than can be made 
useful for arehssological purposes—and the supposed founda- 
tions of the Temple of Minerva were quite thoroughly ex- 
plored. This was in 1872. Early in April, 1873, a house of 
eight rooms was uncovered at a depth of twenty-seven feet. 
Near it the foundation a large tower had previously been 
found. This house was estly the abode of some distin- 
guished person. Its walls were massive and bore traces of 
stucco on the inner surfaces, while in front of its door was a 
stone altar for offerings, and all around were human bones, 
including two copper helmets with inside, and num- 
bers of lance-heads and other weapons. Traces of fire were 
everywhere visible. Who shall accuse Dr, Schliemann of 
undue enthusiasm when he concluded that he stood on the 
scene of the final struggle, which may well have taken place 
before the old king’s door, and amid the calcined bones of 
those who took part in the fight? Let us not dispute his fancy 
to call this ‘‘ Priam’s House.” 

But farther triumphs were yet to come. A few days latera 
paved street was discovered near the ‘‘ Tower of Dium” and 
“ Priam’s House.’ This Dr. Schleimann, with the instinct of 
@ true antiquarian, instantly said must lead to the Scean 
Gates (for Homer always refers to this portal in the plural 
number). A large force of workmen was accordingly set to 
follow this heavily paved street. It led them first to another 
large Trojan house—evidently this was the aristocratic quar- 
ter of Troy—and then to the foundations of a large double 
pair of gates, about twenty feet apart and each a dozen feet 
wide, Here was undoubtedly the Scean Gate, about which 
cluster so many memories dear te the student of Homer. 

Beside the house of Priam a curious copper article was dis- 
covered by the doctor and his wife one morning, and, as he 
thought he caught the gleam of gold behind it, he sent away 
the workmen and worked at it himself, his wife standing by 
and carrying the treasures away in her shaw! as fast as they 
were taken out. In the doctor’s own words: 

at first thing found was a r) 
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Th shove qhauind eee Cuma teenie ah ceili 
Space,” Mr. Taylor says, surrounded by wood-ashes, and close 
by their side was a copper key. The inference is, that the 
articles were packed in a wooden chest which was burned at 
the destruction of the city. Within the house were found 
many articles of silver and gold, such as vases, buttons, rings 


and the like. In order to secure the fruits of his explorations 
against possible interference on the part of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, the Doctor ceased work on the 17th of June. 

The historical conclusions reached are that no less than 
three cities have stood on this classic ground. First, beneath 
the Troy of Homer, there is a stratum of a score of feet in 
depth which contains the ruins of a prehistoric city, of which 
we know absolutely nothing save that from the character of 
the relics they must have been Aryans, one of whose reli- 
gious symbols was, singularly enough, the cross, specimens 
of which, in one or two different shapes, were found by Dr. 
Schleimann. Next came the Trojan stratum, to which we 
have given the most particular attention. Then the post- 
Trojan stratum, showing an evident decadence of plastic and 
architectural art. The copper weapons so plenty in the Trojan 
stratum disappear and are replaced by weapons eharacter- 
istic of the Stone Age. The upper stratum is distinctively 
Grecian, and yields beautiful specimens of sculpture and 
other workmanship. 

Dr. Schleimann’s book is a very large one, and will hardly 
be republished, except in an abbreviated form, in this country. 
Judging, however, by the summary from which we have 
compiled this sketch, it must be of very great interest. 


Che Sunday-School. 


The school in Brooklyn that lately presented its 
pastor on his birthday with a beautiful basket of flowers, 
and included among them that rare specimen known as a 
hundred-dollar check, was doubtless as happy in giving it as 
he was surprised to receive it. Could this home-like little 
ceremony have taken place unless the school felt at home 














“with its pastor? It is not the gift, but the feeling that did 


or ought to have prompted it, that happens to mean much 
here, and the incident is referred to as showing what a 
power a cheerful, active minister can become among the 
children if he takes their interests to heart, and goes into 
the Sunday-school with them. It is not absolutely necessary 
for scholars to express their affection for their pastor with 
valuable flowers, but perhaps it is necessary for the pastor 
to make himself worthy of that affection. 





One hour on Tuesday afternoon is now devoted to 
the explanation of the International Lessons at the old 
Dutch church on Fulton street, in this city, for the benefit of 
all teachers and superintendents who may choose to attend. 
The tw» meetings already held have been decidedly success- 
ful, the leaders in each case having been ministers particular- 
ly “expert” in the service. Some two hundred persons have 
been present so far at the exercises, including business men, 
lawyers, and a few ladies. The leader goes through the lesson 
for the next Sunday, touching on the main points concisely, 
and putting questions here and there to the audience. The 
exercise on the 8d inst. was more than interesting; it was 
graphic and profitable. Those who attended could not have 
failed to have given their schools and classes some fresh 
ideas on the succeeding Sunday. Strangers, residents of 
Brooklyn and New Jersey, and teachers down town are in- 
vited to this service. It will repay them to go—Tuesdays, at 
4P.M. 


The Western Advocate adds its testimony to the ex- 
pediency of having unconverted persoss teach in the Sunday- 
school. Ata recent Cincinnati convention the chairman was 
asked his opinion on this point, and he replied, that if he 
needed a teacher, and the right one could not be found among 
the converted, then his practice always had been to use even 
an unconverted person who in other respects the 
requisite qualifications. In almost every instance where he 
had done so it proved the speedy means of bringing the per- 
son thus chosen to Christ and the Church. The inquirer, a 
superintendent, responded that such had been his own prac- 
tice, and similar results had followed. Two prominent minis- 
ters, one of the Ohio and one of the Cincinnati Conference, 
said it was making them teachers before they were converted 
that was the immediate cause of their seeking the Saviour. 
The Advocate concludes with pretty much the same opinion 
we bave held, that evidently, while the preference must and 
will always be given to cotfverted teachers, the question is 
one that admits of no inflexible rule, but must be left to the 
godly judgment of the superintendent. 


Some of the points made by a Committee of the Uni- 
versalist Sunday-School Union in Philadelphia, in regard to 
the organization of schools, derive a special interest from the 
fact that they appear to embody all the latest and best sug- 
gestions on the subject. They state emphatically that the 
Sunday-school is a department of the Christian Church, which 
is a truth not yet fully recognized, practically, at least, by 
that Church. Then, that the pastor of a church bears the 
same relation to the Sunday-school that he does to the church 
—another truth which will bear repeating. The Committee 
also think that the revenue system of the church should pro- 
vide for the wants of the school as well, a matter on which 
there is a difference of opinion—some Sabbath-school people 
holding that the two should be separately sustained. As for 
the Superintendent, he should be appointed by the church, to 
whom he should be responsible for the faithful discharge of 
his duties. Again, a standing Committee on the Sunday- 
school should be appointed by the church to assist the Super- 
intendent as an advisory Board, and with him hare the 
immediate charge and general oversight of the school. The 
Superintendent, with the approval of the pastor and Standing 
Committee, should appoint all the ether officers and teachers. 
While it is desirable that teachers should be church members, 
yet a person otherwise qualified should not be rejected solely 
because he or ske is not a church member. All expenditures 
for the maintenance of the school should be made under the 
direction of the Superintendent and Standing Committee. 
The further recommendation is made that there should be 
earnest and systematic efforts to secure the regular attend- 
ance of all members of the school upon the public services of 
the church, and that special endeavors should be made to cul- 
tivate the spirit of prayer in the school, to arouse and deepen 
the religious life of the children and youth, and to consecrate 
them to God in the church. It will be noticed from this con- 
densed outline of the report, that it favors the closer union 
of the Sunday-schooland the church. There has been a steady 
tendency in this direction, which becomes more marked as 











the cause of the Sunday-schools is made prominent. Indeed 








this must be inevitable, since the church cannot show a ro. 
gard for the school, without, in some degree, becoming one 
with it. The two have been almost distinct in their interests 
heretofore, much to the detriment of each. 


Cruths amd Crifles, 


—Thomas K. Beecher has turned his attention to re- 
ligious poetry, producing this addition to Montgomery's 
hymn of prayer: 

“ Prayer is the Buckeyé woman’s dodge 
To stop the rum-shop door. 
They hear her prayer, and run away, 
And never drink no more.” 


—Young men who sit up late on Saturday. nights 
playing cards, and who go to church the next morning with 

a “ full deck ” in their pockets, should be careful about their 
talon so bestowed as not to fallout. When Bob Howe went 
to the Baptist meeting in Circleville, and took his seat with 
his sweetheart in the front pew in the gallery, he had occasion 
to use his handkerchief, and, drawing it from his breast 
pocket, drew with it the entire pack of “ Cohen’s best linen,” 
which flew about below. The good minister “saw” it, and 
knowing whereof he spoke, simply observed, ‘* Young man, 
‘your psalm-book has been poorly bound!” That seemed to 
be the prevalent impression. 


—A man in Kentucky, all alive and well, recently 
saw a statement of his own death in a newspaper. He did 
not so much resent the general statement as the inaccuracy 
of the details, and so he wrote to the editor: “Sir, I notice a 
few errors in the obituary of myself which appeared in your 
paper of Wednesday last. I was born in Greenup County, 
not Caldwell, and my retirement from business in 1860 was 
not owing to ill health, but to a little trouble I had in connec- 
tion to a horse. The cause of my death was not 
Please make corrections, for which I inclose fifty cents.’’ 

—Old friends are like old boots. We never realize 
how perfectly they were fitted to us till they are cast aside, 
and others, finer and more stylish, perhaps, but cramping 
and pinching in every corner, are substituted. Then we are 
often forced to hunt up the worn articles from the attic 
where they have been thrown, and, for a little season at least, 
rest our weary fect by wearing them. With our friends it is 
the same: after trying in vain to fit ourselves to the pecu- 
liarities of new ones, how often we go back with a sigh of re- 
lief to the dear people whose very faults may sometimes have 
been brought about by serving us! 

—Louisville has unconsciously taken a great stride 
forward in the matter of temperance reform, by sending 
drunkards home instead of to the lock-up. _Not even the 
most confirmed inebriate requires a second treatment. The 
lock-up is bearable, though somewhat confining; but the 
chastening influences of home are more than can be en- 
dured. 

—* Please, papa, give me some of the Lord’s-prayer 
meat?” ‘The Lord’s-prayer meat?’ queried the father, 
with about equal proportions of exclamation and interroga- 
tion in his voice, while curious glances were exchanged all 
‘round the table. “ Isn’tit liver us from evil?” There was 
no gainsaying the honest little face that backed the petition, 
and “ Lord’s-prayer meat ”’ passed in among the traditions of 
the family. 

—Queer notions of prayer some people have. Ata 
meeting in the northern part of Maine, the pastor remarked 
that if any present had relatives or friends in distant lands, 
prayer would be offered in their behalf. Then uprose a sim- 
ple-looking individual and said: ‘I would like you to pray 
for my brother. He went away two weeks ago, and I haven’t 
heard from him since. I don’t know just where he is, but 
you needn’t pray below Bangor.” 


—Charley Crothers, of Greenfield, is one of the saloon 
keepers the Ohio women, have been laboring with. He re- 
ceived them, day after day, with welcome, and looked hap- 
Pier at every visit. One day an old patron broke out: “I say, 
Charley, ain’t you gittin’ most tired of this singin’ and prayin’ 
biznis?” ‘What! me gittin’ tired? No, sir!l’’ responded 
Charley, emphatically. “If I git tired of the little singin’ 
and prayin’ they do in my saloon here, what will I do when 
I'm in company with the angels, who don’t do nothin’ but 
sing and pray ?”’ 

—A fine distinction was that the preacher of the 
Richmond First Baptist Church made: “ My brudders,”’ said 
he, “‘when you was all slaves, dar might ha’ been sense for 
cuttin’ a slice off de marsr’s bacon, or hookin’ a handful o’ 
corn meal, or robbing de hen roost; for you all work hard 
den, my brudders, and you earn it, you earn it, my brudders 
and sisters. But now you is all free men, dar ain’t no ’scuse 
whatever; you’s all on yer own ’sponsibility.’”’ 

—That was a practical woman who wrote to Evan- 
gelist Hammond at St. Louis, asking prayers to lift the mort- 
gage on her farm, that she and her little ones may not be 
be thrown out of home. 

—The ashes that the church uses in the ceremonies 
of Ash Wednesday are collected and strewn over the fields 
by the country people in Bavaria in the evening of the day, 
and are believed to be more beneficial to the soil than a three 
days’ rain and three days’ sunshine. The ancient inhabitants 
of Bavaria, before Christianity was known among them, used 
to do the same thing. The ashes which they employed in this 
way, however, remained from the fires which had been kin- 
dled for sacrifices. 

—A Lancaster (Pa.) man, who is a veteran member 
of a lodge, says that while leaves may have their time to fall 
the curtain lecture season lasts from January 1 to December 
81, with no postponement on account of weather. 

—London is to have an organization of Sorosisters, 
and it will start with 500 members. All within the organiza- 
tion, from the secretary down to the knife-cleaner, are to be 
of the gentler persuasion. Attached to the institution, how- 
ever, will be an institution to be called “ husbands’ hall,” and 
there the patient husband will be permitted to wait in com- 
parative comfort until his particular Sorosister is ready to be 
attended home. 

A clergyman being invited to open a Legislature 
with prayer, offered the following ambiguous petition : “ May 
corruption and sin of every form be as far from every mem- 
ber of this Legislature as Thou art." 
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PEACE. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
—“to where beyond these voices there is peace.” 


all shall pass, the passionate days, 
Song-threaded, flashing quick with light, 

And those that veiled in gloomful haze 

Creep on slow-pulsing to the night. 
Upon its outward wave, the last 

Will float us to the tranquil sea, 
Where, all the storms forever past, 

Shall peace in tidal fullness be. 


There no harassing care shali fret, 
Nor ever vague foreboding chill, 
Shall fall no shadow of regret, 

Shall jar no dissonance of ill, 
Beyond the tumult, flerce and rude, 
Of earthly loss and earthly gain, 

Beyond the soul’s disquietude, 
Beyond the body’s mortal pain. 


In all our loneliness we wait, 
Tn all our weariness we hope ; 
The harbor of the Golden Gate 
Before our longing eyes shall ope ; 
With broken mast, and shivered spar, 
We drift adown the darkling sea ; 
But shines before us like a star, 
O God, our home, our peaceiin Thee. 








THREE REPRESENTATIVE CLERGY- 
MEN. 
By A. B. Hargis. 


HE winter after the Chicago fire the Puritan 
city of New England had ample opportunity to 
pass judgment, from actual seeing and hearing, on one 
of the most popular preachers of the West. Robert 
Collyer was in Boston, interesting everybody, interested 
im everybody and everything, and conjuring money 
out of Boston pockets to help rebuild the lost church- 
edifice of his love—which, as he so graphically told us, 
had fallen so soon after he had taken his last look of it, 
from the pulpit where he had so often stood, and then 
gone out, locked the door behind him, and put the key 
in his pocket, leaving it to its fiery fate. 

He spoke for the pet cause of dumb animals; he 
preached; he lectured; he was everywhere; the most 
wide-awake, live, companionable man to be seen. 
Prompt and robust, genial and hearty, with a ringing 
voice, that gave as certain a sound as his own hammer 
on the anvil in the days when he made horse-shoes 
(and good ones too)—he inspired one as does a fresh, 
crisp, bracing winter morning. whose air is just keen 
enough to invigorate, while its sunshine fills all your 
pores with warmtb. 

A stout and hearty man, with a youngish face, that 
would always be ruddy though his hair was gray, he 
looked like a farmer just from the plow; with large 
hands, neither fair nor particularly shapely—the hafhds 
of a man who worked. He was brisk in his move- 
ments, and had a shrewd, kindly face, the utmost 
straight-forwardness of manner, and was off-hand and 
ready of speech. It was a north-country voice, with a 
Yorkshire burr in it. He said original things, telling 
things, taking things, all of the time, as if it was the 
merest common-place. 

And his talk wa. of a l#eral Christianity wide as the 
race; of a grand fraternity, unhampered by much in 
the way of creeds and restraining lines. At thesame 
time he is one of the most charitable of the liberals; 
which is to be accounted for in a two-fold way. His 
own kindliness of nature would keep him from the 
bitterness of some of his contemporaries; and further- 
more, Collyer was once a Methodist—a man converted. 
This last fact puts a new meaning into what he says. 
One whe has no faith in conversion might, perhaps, 
listen to him without hearing anything differing—to 
him—from the utterances of the religious party which 
he represents. But the attentive listener who is 
grounded in the beliefs of a strictly evangelical faith 
becomes aware of the old leaven, which is not wholly 
dead, but works in prayer and sermon; and through 
that, Robert Collyer comes a little nearer the denomi- 
nations of the straighter sort than he means, or than 
he is likely himself to be aware of. A representative 
man—he yet is not so far away from them at heart as 
his admiring followers may believe. 

It was a curiously interesting experience to have 
heard Robert Collyer on Easter Sunday, Mr. Murray 
on Fast Day, and Phillips Brooks on Good Friday. 

It is an entirely different kind of man whe stands in 
the pulpit of Park Street Church, and who, while the 
first-named is unconsciously, perhaps, restraining his 
liberalism by fhe cord 6f his old belief—which he can- 
not wholly get away from, though it holds but slackly— 
wins hundreds of hearers, and gains an influence over 
them, through their believing, or imagining, (which in 
their case amounts to the same thing), that he is doing 
much to soften what, they call the asperities of the 
rigid Calvinistic tenets. The man who fills so large a 
space, figuratively, in the foreground, is worth looking 
at. Light and sinewy in build, of one style of the mus- 
cular Christian type, as Phillips Brooks is of another. 
There is no special grace about him; but he is self- 
Poised, master of himself, and shows that he is master 
of the place. His whole air is that of a man who 
knows that he is marked; and who never loses sight 
of the fact that somebody is taking notes of what he is 
saying, and that to-morrow it will be printed. His 
bearing is modest, but alert, vigilant, and, if not an- 





tagonistic, certainly of one ready for attack. Hoe at 
no time greatly kindles as to countenance, but: his 
words grow eloquent. He is so leisurely, so calm, he 
keeps you so at rest, that you have time as he is going 
along to analyze him. He charms you—you are aware 
of it—and yet he does not carry you out of yourself. 
You are conscious of a double state of feeling. You 
are being taken along by him, just as he pleases; and 
at the same time are asking yourself how he is doing 
it. For his manner is so simple; he stands there so 
quiet; his voice is in a mere conversational pitch; he is 
only talking to you; it is not preaching! 

He begins in a moderately low voice, increasing in 
volume. But there is no shouting, no straining; there 


} are no oratorical blasts of manner. He has chosen an 


easy pitch to keep and to listen to. The charm is in 
its absolute ease and naturalness. It is restful to you. 
It seems so simple a thing to do—but how many 
speakers, you wonder, are there who can do it? 

The most popular man, probably, of his denomina- 
tion, preached in Trinity Church on that Good Friday. 
He hurried through with the opening service; and the 
people hurried with the responses. Then he went up 
into the little pepper-box of a pulpit, and hurried 
through his sermon. The house was full; the hearers 
attentive. - 

He had a written sermon, and read as fast as he 
‘could—rushing straight on, as if he had only half-an 
hour in which to read what was meant to occupy an 
hour and a half. He could hardly stop to raise his 
eyes from the paper, or to make a gesture—no time 
for that—but he gave emphasis to his words by a cer- 
tain throwing up of his head, now and then. His 
voice, though deep, was husky. There were no great 
variations in it, no special stress upon words, but it 
was a steady stream, right on; yet the enunciation 
was distinct enough, and there was nothing unpleasing 
in the rapidity of utterance. You had no chance to 
think of that, the thoughts were so fine, the language 


‘so choice, the meaning so earnest, 


The sermon, on the “Dead Christ,’’ was a plea to 
avail one’s self of gospel regeneration through Him. It 
was faithful, warm, tender—the meaning of his death 
to us; full of pathos and sublime elevation; of the 
greatness of His sacrifice; of the power of His cross— 
from the words, “And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” 

It was a surprise too. For all dry husks of forms 
seemed to drop off as he unfolded this sweet kernel 
and heart of truth. The outer was nothing in view of 
it. One forgot church and creed in this showing forth 
of the inner and spiritual. Everything else seemed 
unreal, and of small account, before the dead Christ, 
who was dead that we might live in Him. 

{In person, Mr. Brooks is large, handsome, with a full 
face, dark eyes, and dark, short hair—a head for a 
Grand Master of the old Knight Templars; with a 
fine, strong physical organization, but no special mag- 
netism in the pulpit. 





A FIELD DAY IN THE SENATE. 


WaAsHIneaTON, D. C., Feb. 24, 1874. 


HIS has been a notable day politically. Mr. 
Schurz never speaks without, at least, drawing 
the attention of the country to what he has to say. 
Nor have we a greater orator. Wendell Phillips is, 
perhaps, a master of more elegant diction; Mr. Sum- 
ner may write a more learned essay; but Mr. Schurz 
combines with perfect English and thorough scholar- 
ship a fire of delivery and a rare charm of expression 
which captivates his audience, willing or unwilling, 
and bears them along to the end he has chosen. His 
command of the language is a constant puzzle to me. 
Twenty years seems all too little for so perfect a con- 
quest, not only of the King’s English, but of the 
English of the schools as well. No niceshade of mean- 
ing ever escapes him, and you wonder often at an orig- 
inal choice of a word, which shows him a familiar 
friend of our Saxon tongue, acquainted with its possi- 
bilities as well as the spirit which animatesit. An ex- 
traordinary profusion of adjectives, amounting some- 
times almost to a florid style, surprises you. Never 
before, perhaps, has a foreigner so thoroughly assimi- 
lated the peculiar idiom of his adopted country. 

Yet, with all this powerful eloquence at his com- 
mand, he is in no sense a leader. Never had a man 
greater opportunity among his own countrymen at the 
West; never did a man long more earnestly or try 
harder to improve it; but, as he seldom fails, so hesel- 
dom succeeds. He is by nature and education a disor- 
ganizer, a radical of the radicals. With all the per- 
sonal magnetism necessary to lead meu, he lacks the 
power of handling the masses he has won; he lacks 
still more the @Onservatism necessary to their perma- 
nent control. Moreover, he isa man of efforts, not a 
man of sustained power. He is the exclamation point 
of the Republican party. 

Personally, there is no one more charming to meet, 
His culture is large, and it is a sort of applied culture, 
which adds greatly to the pleasure afforded by his 
society. Thanks to Nast, his physique is familiar to ail 
the world, and his musical ability has become a part 
of the caricatures of the time. The dirge of the Liberal 
party was played upon that Cincinnati piano! In the 
Senate he seldom sits very long in one seat, and his 
fingers are never still. <A favorite habit is to twist in 
his long fingers a lock of his hair. Imagine a grave 
and reverend Senator twisting his hair, like a school- 





girl! Scarcely more dignified is his custom of twirling 
a pen-knife. 

But when he rises to speak aK these. nervous tricks 
of manner disappear. He is every inch the Senator 
then. Perfectly calm in manner, the words come in 
an impassioned torrent, unequaled ameng his compecss. 
At first, there is a puzzling accent, compelling olose 
attention in his audience; but as he warms to his sub- 
ject, this disappears, and, with the exception of an oc- 
casional word, his pronunciation jis as good as that of 
most of his colleagues. Two things about it you are 
relieved to notice—he makes no glaring mistakes in 
common words, and he never ends a sentence with 
“of.” I do not assert that these are Senatorial habits, 
but I am glad that Mr. Schurz is guilty of no such 
errors. 

His speech to-day was one of his greatest efforts. 
The newspapers are full of his argument, but the elo- 
quence which clothed that stalwart frame, sometépes 
in purple figures, sometimes in the fine linen of choice 
diction, is hard to reproduce. The force of strong per-. 
sonal feeling, which added greatly to its effectiveness, 
is wanting also in the condensed reports. It had all 
the characteristics, known so well to any student of 
the debates of the last five or six years. A strong pre- 
sentation of his side, it was supported by scholarly 
research, and by large personal experience. His ar- 
‘guments were unanswerable, and no one realized it 
more thoroughly than the inflationists, who writhed 
under his pointed thrusts. They could scarcely wait 
for him to take his seat before they opened upon him 
broadsides of personal attack, or weak reiterations of 
irrelevaut assertion. 

It seems as if this, of all questions, must be one upon 
which statesmen could but think alike; there was 
never one on which they differed more widely. Thus 
far, the strongest speeches have been for keeping faith 
with the people; the majority have spoken or voted 
for relieving the financial famine with fresh supplies 
of Dead Sea apples. 

Nothing is more noticeable in Mr. Schurz’s speeches 
than his power of sarcasm. It is as merciless as it is 
certain, and it is accompanied with an unusually quick 
ability to discern the sore spots of an antagonist. Itis 
at the tender places, the sore spots, that he sends his 
barbed arrows. It is done so deftly, too, that one can- 
not but admire the skill, and so constantly, that one 
has no time for sympathy with the victim. Not so 
with Mr. Morton, who answered Mr. Schurz. His blows 
are direct and heavy; they fall, too, with such uncer- 
tain aim, that oftentimes they wound only in the re- 
bound. The debate was described to me as the conflict 
between a scimetar and a battle-axe—but the battle- 
axe is rusty, and the arm that wields it has grown 
uncertain through illness, and lost its force from mis- 
directed exercise. 

The galleries were crowded to hear Mr. Schurz. He 
is their idol; but there was one listener whose interest 
was his inspiration. Mrs. Schurz is the most sincere of 
worshipers at that shrine. Her husband is always sure 
of one devoted hearer when he speaks in public, not- 
withstanding she has already heard and approved all 
that was written of thespeech. He always acknowl- 
edges her presence in the Senate at such times with an 
expectant look. She answered him to-day, as she often 
does, with a congratulatory wave of her handkerchief. 

Hard work and uncommon intellect have given him 
the position he holds; inheritance has fillled her lap 
with the fortune they deserve. But the most beautiful 
thing about Senator and Mrs. Schurz is the lover-like 
devotion which seems to have strengthened day by 
day for these more than twenty years. A. R, 





OIVILIZING THE INDIANS. 


“A tible earthquake, which shook buildings and 
caused sonslderable —_ = Sonne to have occurred at 
F the phenomenon set forth in the above late 
telegram had happened at Chelmsford one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years ago, it is possible that the 
pioneer settlers of that place would have regarded it as 
@ supernatural rebuke for avery bad deed which we 
find recorded in the annals of the year of grace 1675. 
It was the time of the wer of Philip of Pokanoket, just 
a century before our own country’s revolt from the 
rule of Britain, and when the missionary Eliot and 
others had successfully gathered several thousands of 
the Christian natives into villages around Boston and 
on the promontory of Cape Cod. 

These “ Praying Indians,” as they were called, were 
now placed in an unfortunate position, being regarded 
with distrust by the settlers, who looked upon them as 
in league with Philip and his allies, and, on the other 
hand, suspected by the latter as favoring the cause of 
the whites. With great labor they had been brought 
to the threshold of Christianity, to find that its high 
professors had yet to learn the very alphabet of Chris- 
tian practice. The following is the incident above re- 
ferred to: 

A barn in Chelmsford, filled with a recent harvest of 
hay and grain, had been burnt to the ground. The 
deed was afterwards discovered to have been perpe- 
trated by some skulking Indians of the hostile party. 
But the inhabitants of the place at once imputed the 
crime to the Praying Indians of Wamesit, and in the 
heat of their resentment, not stopping to. make in- 
quiry, determined on prompt revenge. With gunsin 
their hands, a party of the settlers hurried to the wig- 
wams and called upon the inmates to come out; when 
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they, suspecting no harm, appeared, and six of the 
number were shot down, though one only was killed 
outright. The murderers, though arrested for the act, 
were acquitted. by a jury who were swayed by the 
popular exasperation. 

The Wamesit Indians were so frightened by this out- 
rageous assault that most of them fled from their set- 
tlements far into the forests, and remained there a long 
time exposed to cold and hunger. They were urged to 
return, but the remembrance of the day when their 
wives and children were shot down like beasts was 
fresh in their minds, and they persistently held back 
until the danger of death by starvation drove them 
back to their wigwams. By the messenger who last 
came to them, they sent back this reply, as they left 
their retreat in the forest: ‘“‘We were not sorry for 

t we left behind—but because the English bave 
driven us from our praying to God and from our 
teacher. We did begin to understand a little of pray- 
ing to God.” 

This incident occurred thirty years after Eliot had 
entered upon his career as Apostle to the Indians. The 
present “‘ holy experiment” of civilizing and Christian- 
izing the Indians is but fwe years old. Every citizen 
not a rogue should be interested in keeping away 
from the reservations all scheming interlopers—as 
well as the “‘ hounds of war.”’ Je We te 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


PERSONAL NotTeEs.—Elder Jacob Knapp, well known 
as the itinerant revivalist, died at Rockville, Ill., on the 2d 
inst., at the ripe age of seventy-four. He started as a Baptist 
minister in New York State, but soon after determined to 
become an independent preacher, and as such he held pro- 
tracted meetings wherever he went, some of them extending 
over three weeks. Thousands were converted under his 
preaching; indeed, it is said that he stopped counting the 
number thirty years ago, and at that time they had amounted 
to about a hundred thousand.—A brief-dispatch from Lewis- 
ton, Me., states that the Rev. Dr. N. Balkam, while riding out 
on the 4th inst.,.was thrown from his horse, and instantly 
killed. He was a professor in Bates College.—Miss Smiley, of 
Brooklyn, the Quaker preacher, was among the speakers at 
the temperance mass meeting held last week at Dr. Cuyler’s 
church. 

















Three hundred and thirty-eight new members were 
received into.Dr. Talmage’s church, the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
on the Ist inst. The scene was intensely interesting, and was 
witnessed by a very large congregation. These accessions 
were mostly the result of a deep revival interest in the church 
during the past winter—an interest which has shown itself in 
many local churches all over the country. 





According to the San Francisco Pacific the prospects 
of the Congregational Society in Salt Lake City are good. 
When the Rev. Mr. Barrows arrived there a menth ago, he 
found but three families that felt like taking hold and organ- 
izing a church, There are now over a dozen families who 
fully sympathize with the movement—about three-fourths of 
whom work cordially with Bro. Barrows in church and Sun- 
Gay-sehool. This enterprise is under the Home Missionary 
Society and ene or more eastern churches. 


Every once in a while we hear of Bishop Cummins 
and the progress of his new Episcopal movement. The latter 
cannot be said to be very marked as yet. Isolated cases of 
secession from the regular Church on the part of clergymen 
are reported, but no parishes, as such, have followed them. 
The course proposed would seem to be to organize new 
churches and start with an entirely new growth. One of the 
first of these Reformed Episcopal congregations met in Brook- 
lyn on the Ist inst., Rev. Mr. Reed, lately a rector in that 
city, being the leading spirit. Services are to be held every 
Sunday hereafter at the Adelphi Academy building, and what 
success they meet with will be noted with considerable curi- 
osity and no little interest. 


The scheme of consolidating the Boards of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which tlie Assembly’s Committee recom- 
mends, is vigorously opposed by the Board of Publication, so 
far as the plan dispenses with colportage work. In this 
Board’s view it would be a great calamity to the Church to 
stop that work, which now occupies a high and 
tion of usefulness. Such action, moreover, would cripple, if 
pot utterly destroy, the Sabbath-School t, lately 
inaugurated, and rising so rapidly in efficieney and in the 
affections of the people, and leave the whole field of the grat- 
uitous distribution of religious literature through the country 
to be occupied by other denominations and by other socie- 
ties, which, the Board says, would not disseminate one word 
of **the peculiar but infinitely important doctrines” of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Rev. Dr. Stearns, of Newark, comes to the defense of 
the German Theological Presbyterian Seminary at Bloom- 
field, N. J., against certain restrictions made upon it. He 
says: “ God hag thus far prospered it. Friends have been 
raised up for it.: The Synod of New Jersey, after careful con- 
sideration, has given it its unanimous approval, and has a 
standing committee of consultation with the directors in re- 
gard to its management. The General Assembly has indorsed 
it. Ithas secured a location. It has begun an endowment. 
Twenty-two students are now in process of training. One 
claas is very soon to graduate from it, and German churches 
are waiting impatiently for their services as pastors. One of 
our ablest and most efficient ministers, in the prime of life, 
and well known in our Church, has just left a large parochial 
charge and been installed as its President. Its able and 
learned German Professor, one of the best teachers in the 
land, has the confidence of all his acquaintance. avis Gee 
fair way for increasing usefulness.” j 


“Tn the case of abstinence from food,” sa: an Epis- 
copall enthodlty, * tn reget to Which there ta, petliees, tant 

















danger of superstitious views, we are far from holding that 
it may not be a means of spiritual efficacy and benefit. It 
must be remembered, however, that undue indulgence in 
food is not now chargeable upon men, as it was in early times 
when so much importance was attached to fasting. The ame- 
lioration of manners consequent upon the influences of Chris- 
tianity has caused the sin of gluttony, which was in the 
primitive age of the church so prevalent, almost entirely to 
disappear. It is doubtful whether, at the present day, fast- 
ing, in the sense of abstinenee from the usual quantity of 
food, could be carried to any great extent without injury 
to. the vital powers and therefore without sin. Some meas- 
ure of abstinence would, however, in most cases, be found 
practicable and beneficial, especially from the more delicate 
and luxurious forms of food.” 


The first step looking toward the possible union of 
the Southern Presbyterians and the Reformed Churches in 
the North has been taken by the meeting in this city of com- 
mittees of the respective churches authorized to consult on 
the subject. The Southern Committee of seven members was 
headed by the Rev. Dr. Palmer of New Orleans, while Dr. 
Ganse of New York led the Reformed delegation. As their 
meetings were held with closed doors, the proceedings have 
not been made public, but it is generally understood that the 
utmost harmony and gaod feeling prevailed. It would seem 
that the committees have agreed to report to their respective 
bodies, which meet in May and June, that a plan of co-opera- 
tion is practicable so far as the leading features of the eccle- 
siastical work are concerned, especially those relating to Home 
and Foreign Missions, and the publication interest. It was 
not intended to provide for an organic union; but if the two 
churches once come into close friendly relatiens there is no 
telling how soon after they may become firmly welded to- 
gother. 


The colored Presbyterians in the South, having been 
advised by some of the white members of the same denomi- 
nation to form a separate church organization for them- 
selves, they are advised by the Rev. John Rankin not to do so. 
He says in an address to them: “In al) time past, colored 
ministers have been members of Presbytery and Synod on 
equal terms with white ministers. Colored churches have 
been represented on an equality with white churches, and 
colored ministers have represented white Presbyteries in the 
General Assembly. Colored people have in the Presbyterian 
Church all the rights and privileges possessed by white peo- 
ple. In addition to this, they receive much aid by union with 
the Presbyterian Church, in obtaining an educated ministry, 
and also in common education. For them to’separate from a 
large and powerful church in which they have equai rights, 
and which is giving them constant aid, would be both unwise 
and sinful. Whenever they are sufficiently numerous and 
desire it, they can have colored churches in the Presbyterian 
body as well as they can out of it; and where they are not so 
numerous they can go into the white churches and enjoy 
equal rights.” 


A touching death occurred in Brooklyn a week or 
two since. Miss Mary Lincoln, of Washington Village, R. I., 
had been visiting her relations in that city. She was a native 
of Vermont, had lived for thirty years in Boston, was a mem- 
ber of the South Congregational Church there, and having 
commenced life as a poor girl had, by thrift and prudence, 
accumulated several thousand dollars to her name. On the 
15th ult., Sunday, she had been attending church all day, and 
in the evening she started out to hear the Rev. Dr. Talmage 
preach. But before reaching the church she suddenly sank 
down and died on the way. The day was her sixty-seventh 
birthday. Now it appears by her last will that all her money, 
or at least over seven thousand dollars, so patiently earned 
had been bequeathed to various benevolent societies. The 
American Board received $800; the Woman’s Board $1,200; 
the Congrgational Union and Home Missionary Society $1,000 
each; the Seaman’s Friend Society, the Tract, Bible, Educa- 
tion and other societies, sums varying from $300 to $600. The 
Orphan’s Home for Colored Children, at Beaufort, 8. C., which 
was the special object of her care and benevolence when 
alive, receives $500. She left carth in the midst of her good 
works. 


New Haven, Conn., is the place selected for the hold-; 
ing of the triennial sessions of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States. The time, 
Wednesday, September 30, at 3 P.m. The basis of representa- 
tion is one delegate for every ten churches. In addition to 
the above, the churches united in State organization appoint 
by such body one delegate, and one for each ten thousand 
communicants in their fellowship, and one for a major frac- 
tion thereof. It is recommended that the number of dele- 
gates be, in al) cases, divided between ministers and laymen, 
as nearly equally as is practicable. Such Congregational gen- 
eral societies for Christian work, and the faculties of such 
theological seminaries as may be recognized by this Council, 
may be represented by one delegate each, such representa- 
tives having the right of discussion only. A full schedule of 
proposed topics for discussion will be published in ample sea- 
son, but the Congregationalist learns that among these are: 
“As to work in foreign lands: the internal constitution of 
our churches there, and their relation to churches here. As 
to the home work: The relations of different denominations 
in the same field of labor ; The mutual relations of our differ- 
ent departments of labor; The departments of Sabbath- 
schools, City Missions, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and the like ; The reaching of men by the pulpit, and the reli- 
gion to take hold on the people; The untised power of the 
churches ; The internal spiritual life of our colleges ; Personal 
consecration ; and The Promise of the Holy Ghost. On these 
subjects, various brethren will be asked to prepare papers, 
without interfering with the proceedings of the Council when 
assembled, or the introduction of other subjects. The local 
Conferences will need to select delegates at their next ses- 
sions.”’ 


Another little breeze in Episcopalian circles. has 
eome up in this vicinity, which, whether it blows over at 
once or not, must make a distinct rustling among certain ec- 
clesiastical twigs and branches. The Rev. G. B. Porteous, of 
London, and of the Church of England, arrived in this coun- 
try in January, and upon application, received licenses to 
preach from Bishop Potter, of New York, and Bishop Little- 
john, of .Long Island.. He soon after appeared in various 
pulpits and made a very favorable impression. Not confining 
himself to churches of his own order, he preached in Rey. Dr. 
Hepworth’s church, in New York, and in Drs, Duryea’s, Scud- 




















der‘s, and Mr. Beecher’s in Brooklyn. He also delivered lect- 
ures on different subjects, such as, “* England’s Vices and 
Virtues.” “Genius,” “Savonarola,” “English, Scotch and 
American Wit,” etc., all of ‘which are reported to have been 
entertaining and instructive, and listened to by highly re. 
spectable lyceum audiences. In Brooklyn, particularly, he 
made so many friends and admirers, that there have been 
hints thrown out of settling him permanently in that city. 
About the middle of last week, a correspondence suddenly 
appeared in the New York papers, showing that both Bishops 
Potter and Littlejohn had revoked Mr. Porteous’s licenses to 
preach in their respective dioceses. The point of interest in 
the letters is contained in one by Bishop Potter, which runs 
to this effect—it is to Mr. Porteous: “‘ Your letters as pre- 
sented to me were not such (there being none from the 
Bishop) as we can usually account sufficient. I strained ao 
point to give you a temporary license. At the samme time I 
intimated the need of some reserve in lecturing. The first 
thing I hear is that you, a stranger in a foreign branch of the 
Church, begin with comic lectures, and preach in a non-Epis- 
copal pulpit, a thing which, whatever some persons may 
choose to say or think, is a violation of our order and cus- 
toms. I give these reasons, and I do not purpose to discuss 
them now or hereafter.” Bishop Littlejohn states no reasons 
on his part, but, of course, they must be similar to the above. 
Mr. Porteous is since represented as having said that he was 
not aware that he was violating the canons of the American 
Church, and that he did only as he would have had a right to 
do in England. There will doubtless be some sharp oriticlems 
indulged in pro and éon before the matter drops. 








FOREIGN. 


They have just been observing what is known as the 
** Mission’”’ in London, which is a sort of general {protracted 
meeting lasting several days in the various churches of the 
English Establishment, where prayers and addresses are made 
directed against vice, ungodliness, and immorality among the 
people. In spite of the Parliamentary elections these meet- 
ings attracted much attention, and drew together uniformly 
large gatherings. Fhe services seemed to have been some- 
what after the revival order. 


This spring will doubtless witness the departure of 
American Catholics on a pilgrimage toRome. At least prepa- 
rations for one are said to be in progress. The pilgrims ex- 
pect to do very much as mediseval pilgrims were accustomed 
to—namely, to go and pay their homage to the great head of 
their church in the Holy City, with this difference in the in- 
cidental circumstances: that instead of going a-foot (that 
wouldn’t be possible) they propose to sail as first-class passen- 
gers on a first-class steamer to France and thence by rail to 
Rome. There they will bathe their weary feet and receive the 
blessings of the Pope. 








A curious compromise came near being entered into 
lately by the two legislative assemblies of Switzerland. The 
upper House, the Conseil National, in revising the federal 
constitution framed an article recognizing Sunday as a day of 
rest. It also seems to have been anxious to secure the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. The lower House, however, the 
Censeil des Etats, was not in favor of either measure, where- 
upon the upper branch proposed to yield the Sunday question 
provided the lower body would vote against the death pen- 
alty, which was regarded as the more important of the two 
measures. This compromise was also rejected. But the 
friends of the Sunday rest movement are confident of success 
in the end. 


It shows good management as well as hearty liber- 
ality on the part of the English Congregationalists that 
their Chapel-Building Society has never refused help to 
neédy congregations, has never failed to meet engagements 
when due, and has never bad to borrow money for the pur- 
pose. The proper committee at the Society’s recent meeting 
reported that they knew of no instance in which their advice 
bas led promoters of new chapels into losses, nor any in 
which the chapels aided have come to grief. In the twenty 
years since its organization the Society has furnished aid to 
no fewer than four hundred and twenty-eight cases, supply- 





‘| ing the chapel needs of about half @ million of worshipers. 


Over five hundred thousand dollars have ‘been disbursed in 
the cause. The Society hopes to make itself still more useful 
in the future, and is endeavoring to command two hundred 
thousand dollars a year with which to carry on its work. ° 





AN intelligent writer in the London Guardian has 
been contributing some articles to it on the rather hackney- 
ed, but important subject of the public reading of the Script- 
ures by ministers. What he says about St. Paul’s writings 
will strike the average reader as quite to the point. There is 
really nothing more difficult than to render the compact 
sense of this Apostle’s chapters in a way that will make their 
meaning intelligible. The writer in question declares that he 
never heard but one preacher read them well, and there are 
many who cannot say as much as this. It is not oratorical or 
dramatic rendering that is required, since such reading often 
disgusts hearers. What is necessary on the part of the minis- 
ter is a previous study of, and familiarity with, the whole 
structure and meaning of the Apostle’s words and thoughts 
—“a study which masters every single sentence by itself, and 
a combined study and familiarity which makes it possible to 
keep before the mind at all times the whole as a whole, and 
every part in relation to the whole.” This seems to put the 
matter in a nutshell. If ministers would but take the trouble 
to read their chapters for Sunday beforehand aloud to 
themselves, and become thoroughly embued with their mean- 
ing, they would be surprised to find the improvement they 
would show when it came ‘to reading from the pulpit. The 
same is true of all parts of Scripture—“the most quiet, if 
well chosen, rendering will illuminate a thousand sayings 
which, idly read, will fall with comparative duliness on all but 
very apprehensive minds.” Asan illustration of the ridicu- 
lous, inexpressive style of pulpit reading, this writer refers 
to the Old Testament verse.: *‘ And he called the name of that 
Bethel, but.the name of that city was Luz at the first,” as he 
once heard it given. The closing cadence, he says, was in- 
toned, in pure unconsciousness, with a highly developed 
pathos, which, if one were not used to it, would have left the 
impression that the preacher was affected by a sentimental 
regard at the abandonment of the dear old name! Some 


readers have been known not to leave even that much of an 


impression. 
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oo Che GHeek. 


[From Tuesday, March 3, to Monday, March 9.} 


As Chairman of the Legislative Conimittee on Cities, 
Mr. Eastman, of Poughkeepsie, is making himself a very use- 
ful champion of neglected and oppressed New Yorkers. 
He has been overhauling our police authorities on the subject 
of street-cleaning and kindred ills, with some prospect 
ef success. He has likewise taken a hand in the annual 
movement favoring rapid transit, which is just now at 
its height, and has developed such an alarming state of 
progress that the horse-railway companies are pushing 
in bills for a dozen other projects in the hope that this 
unmanageable Poughkeepsie member may be embarrassed 
in his praiseworthy efforts. There is so much capital 
interested in preventing rapid transit that we shall all be 
surprised if a practicable measure is passed. Nevertheless 
Mr. Eastman is an energetic manager, and seems disposed to 
see this affair to a satisfactory conclusion or make the legis- 
lative chambers rather uncomfortable for his opponents. 
That he may succeed is the wish of every one who knows 
metropolitan street cars. 











Since the coup d’état which accompanied the retire- 
ment of Castelar, it has not seemed worth our while to refer 
to the continued chaos which reigns in Spain. Serrano has 
been confirmed as President, and for a time his energetic 
measures promised a speedy restoration of something like 
order. The Carlists have, however, concentrated a strong 
force and laid siege to the city of Bilboa, one of the principal 
seaports on the Bay of Biscay. An attempt to compel them 
to abandon the siege, led by General Moriones, met with a 
severe reverse a few days since, and the Carlist cause has re- 
ceived such an impetus that there is talk of a formal ooro- 
nation of the Don. Moreover, cities and towns in the north 
are, in a passive fashion at least, declaring their allegiance to 
his cause. At Madrid there is consternation and an unusual 
development of loyalty to the Republican Government. Men 
and money are offered more freely than for some time past, 
and Serrano will probably regain what has been lost by assum- 
ing command in person of the army in the field. Cuban 
affairs are about as they have been during the memory of 
most of us. The insurgents claim a decisive victory, but as 
the usual qualifying clause is inserted in the report, its deci- 
siveness is open to question. Cespedes, the President of the 
Guban Republic, has been killed by a scouting party of Span- 
iards who were led by a faithless negro whom they had cap- 
tured. The new Captain-General at Havana has been received 
in state on board the United States flag-ship, which does not 
tend to increase the confidence of Cuban patriots in the 
friendliness of our Government. 





With the memory of the former glpries of the Amer- 
ican merchant-marine fading slowly from our minds, it is 
with an affectionate interest that we have watched the strug_ 
gies of our last great trans-oceanic steamship line to maintain 
itself. We have had to record of this line, the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, more misfortunes and mistakes than 
were altogether agreeable, and are glad to see that it has now 
been reorganized, and purposes managivg its ships on the 
plan which has proved so successful in the Cunard liners. A 
quasi-naval discipline is to be enforced; all employés wil; 
wear a uniform when on duty, and all the routine of ship- 
life will be so conducted as to inspire confidence on the part 
of passengers and shippers. This is the true course which 
should be followed to insure success, but the profits will 
almost of necessity be slow, especially if the tariffs are kept 
at a popular figure. Discipline and slow accumulation of 
profits have always been repugnant to the average Califor- 
nian, but if the new management has the pluck and the exe- 
outive ability to carry out its announced intentions it will 
succeed. One of our most hopeful fields for maritime enter- 
prise is the Pacific Ocean, and England knows this as well 
as we do. With a prosperous line from San Francisco to 
China and Japan, the dependent lines to the Isthmus and 
thence to New York will be easily self-sustaining, and we 
cannot but regard the re-organization of the Mail Steamship 
Company as at least a promising move toward renewed mari- 
time prosperity. Let the agents of the line keep out of the 
Lobby at Washington and be content to make a bare living 
at first, and they will command a remunerative patronage in 
theend. But let us have no memorializing of Congress for a 
Government subsidy. 





Millard Fillmore, ex-President of the United States, 
died on Sunday evening, of paralysis, at his home in Buffalo, 
in his 75th year. He was born in Cayuga Co., N. Y., and was 
the great-grandson of John Fillmore, who was born in Ips- 
wich, Mass., in 1702. His grandfather was in the battle of 
Bennington with General Stark, and his father was among the 
first emigrants from New England to Cayuga County. After. 
learning the trade of a clothier, he studied law and settled in 
Erie County. He served three terms in the State Assembly» 
and was twice elected to Congress, in which body he served 
with credit to himself. In the XXVIIth Congress he was 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. He was 
elected Controller of this State in 1847. When the Whigs, in 
1848, nominated General Taylor for President, they felt it nec- 
essary, in order to make the nomination palatable to the 
North, to nominate a reputed anti-slavery man for Vice-Pres- 
ident, and Fillmore was therefore selected. After the eleo- 
tion, General Taylor supported the Wilmot Proviso, which was 
the anti-slavery political test of that day, and cast his influ- 
ences against Mr. Clay’s new compromises. He died, however, 
before the compromises were passed, and Mr. Fillmore took 
his place. The Northern anti-slavery man thereupon aban- 
doned all his previous professions, signed the Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850, and exerted the whole power of the Government 
to enforce it and compel the North to “conquer her preju- 
dices.’’ This course on the part of the Administration ruined 
the Whig Party and led to the election of Pierce in 1852. Then 
came the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the Kansas 
struggle, the election of Buchanan, and finally the triumph 
of the Republican Party under Lincoln in 1860, followed "by 
the Rebellion and the annihilation of slavery. 





The Currency Bill is the order of the day at the date, 
of this paper, but of course we can give our readers no news 


reason to expect an easy or early agreement between the op- 
posing factions. Perhaps the line is a little more closely 
defined, and we cannot but believe that the opponents of 
reckless inflation are strong enough to save the country from 
extreme measures. We can count confidently upon the 
Senate Finance Committee with John Sherman as its chairman 
to do its duty in this matter, and there is in the Senate a 
strong party, possibly a majority, which favors the with- 
drawal of that portion of the reserve issued under stress of 
circumstances by Mr. Richardson. Moreover, it has become 
hopefully evident that the strength of inflationists at the 
West has been over-rated. It seems hardly probable that a 
free banking bill can pass the Senate without stringent ro- 
strictions. On the other hand, there is Mr. Dawes’ Commit- 
tee in the House which recommends its chairman’s bill, 
authorizing the issue of $400,000,000 greenbacks, and the Free 
Banking Bill of Committee on Banking and Currency, about 
which no two financiers agree. In the House while currency 
debate is in order, the chances for one side or the other seem 
to fluctuate quite as readily as do the prices of speculative 
stocks in Wall Street, nor is there a lack of those who inti- 
mate that there is a direct connection between the two. 
Meanwhile, the country is losing millions daily from sus- 
pense. No man wants to buy goods with gold at 112, when he 
may have to sell at 106. Everywhere there is a feeling of 
hesitation. The spring trade should now be fairly advanced, 
but the energies of business men who have aught to lose are 
paralyzed, and speculation, in spite of the crushing blow 
which temporarily stunned it last fall, is the only active 
branch of trade. If this thing is to go on through the session, 
if Congress cannot agree, perhaps it were better that tho 
matter were left where it is. This suspense is more mis- 
chievous than would be the operation of existing laws, doubt- 
ful as are some of the constructions officially placed upon 
them. Mr. Garfield made on Thursday an elaborate defense 
of the economies and other excellencies of the present admin- 
istration. He was answered on Saturday by four of the oppo- 
sition, of whom Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, and Mr. Fernando 
Wood, of New York, made the strongest speeches. 





Now are the Ways and Means Committee in Con- 
gress getting at the facts in the matter of importations. Our 
readers know how for some reason the laws which govern, or 
fail to govern, the collection of the custom’s duties have be- 
come a terror to all merchants engaged in the importation of 
foreign goods. New York, as the center of the business, has 
naturally developed the most considerable cases of interfer- 
ence on the part of officials, and, equally of course, has been 
the best school for detectives of all grades. Mr. Jayne, the 
head of the bureau in New York, resigned a few days ago, 
with the intention, as it is said, either of retiring on the very 
handsome fortune which be has accumulated in the way of 
moieties, or of engaging in the detective business on his own 
account. This, however, is in its self of no consequence, but 
it so happened that the Ways and Means Committee was in 
need of information at about this time, and sent for him as a 
witness. The manner of his giving in the desired testimony 
was as remarkable as the testimony itself. Evidently all the 
heartfelt protests which.have been wrung from honest mer- 
chants by the law had made no more impression upon Mr. 
Jayne’s Official heart than does water upon aduck’s back. He 
told the story of his sccesses in the line of seizures with a 
relish which for a whiic seems to have carried with him the 
sympathies of the committee. The merchants’ turn, however, 
was tocome. Mr. Wm. E. Dodge, as the principal sufferer, led 
off with a plain account of the famous case in which the firm 
of which he is a member was charged with frauds, which 
would, if proven, have mulcted it in the sum of $1,750,000. 
The world knows that after due consideration the firm de- 
cided to pay the smaller, but still enormous sum of $271,000 
rather than under the existing laws stand trial for the original 
claim. It turned out afterward that the actual under-valua- 
tion of goods amounted to about $1,600, and every one except- 
ing the Government officials believes this under-valuation to 
have been well nigh unavoidable. All this Mr. Dodge told in 
a@ very convincing way, and was cross-questioned at consider- 
able length by the Committee. He, as well as Mr. Hyde, of 
the Boston Board of Trade, presented the objectionable work- 
ing of the law with great force, and with telling effect upon 
the Committee. On Saturday, Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz, of this 
city, made a long argument, which placed the objections to 
the detective system in a stronger light than before, if that 
be possible. Mr. Jayne is to be cross-examined shortly, and 
in view of what the Committee has learned he will probably 
have to answer some pertinent questions. It is said that the 
following short bill will be recommended : 

Be tt enacted, &c., That no officer of the United States shall 
directly or indirectly receive or be paid to or for his own use 
or benefit any money or property whatever of the United 
States, except a salary to be fixed by law, and that no public 
property shall be used by officials or by any persons for pri- 
vate purposes. 

Suc. 2. That this act shall not be so construed as to prevent 
the payment from the Treasury of all actual and necessary 
traveling expenses of United States officials when performing 
the legitimate and necessary duties pertaining to their offices. 

This, it will be seen, aims at various “ private rights ”’ in the 
way of landaulets and stationery and moieties, in a way that 
must grieve the departmental jheart. Probably it will not 
eventually become a law in this simple form, but we may 
fairly hope that some safeguards will be provided for honest 
importers, if, contrary to Mr. Jayne’s assertion, such a class 
exists. 


A brief reference to the Sanborn contracts was made 
last week. Since that time the evidence has accumulated 
until we have evidently another of those discouraging cases 
of abuse with which we are only too familiar. A law was 
passed in 1872, under the Congressional auspices of Messrs. 
Butler, of the House, and Sawyer (then of the Senate, now 
Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury), which permitted the ap- 
pointment of three men to assist the regular collectors in 
discovering and collecting money unlawfully withheld from 
the Government. Sanborn was one of the appointees, and 
rough places were mado smooth for his official feet by a 
notification to revenue officials te the effect that when once 
taxes were in a fair way to pass through Sanborn’s hands 
regular collectors must not interfere. The supernumeraries 
appear to have gore promptly to work copying off lists of 
delinquent taxpayers from the collectors’ books. These were 
forwarded to Washington with a request for a contract at 50 
per cent for their collection. A return mail shortly brought 








of its fate until next week. As we go to press there is no 


. the necessary authority, whereupon Sanborn proceeded to 





collect in the usual way—tiamiely, by prosecuting through 
the usual officials. Half the proceéds were paid over to 
the Government and Sanborn pocketed the rest. It does not 
appear that he or his deputies, of their own motion, discov- 
ered a single case of non-payment, nor that they used any 
means other than those regularly employed to seoure pay- 
ment. According to the Secretary’s statement $427,000 had 
been collected under Sanborn’s personal contracts, so far as 
the books had been posted; but the half of this, which, de- 
ducting the usual political commissions, went to Sanborn, is 
merely a small fraction of the sum-total. Of the two con- 
tractors—namely, Malcom Campbell and John Clark—we do 
not hear so much. The first resigned after a short term, and 
the second seems not to have been so successful as Sanborn. 
To common men who plod along earning their yearly wages 
by giving a fair equivalent of work there is something 
supremely disheartening in the reflection that under a popu- 
lar government such sinecures can exist. Not that most of 
us would resist such a chance as Sanborn had to make our- 
selvés financially comfortable for life, if opportunity offered, 
but the fact that any one can possibly achieve such success 
and be aided and abetted therein, directly or indirectly, by 
“public servants” who are trusted in by a large number of 
people is well nigh incredible. We naturally wonder how 
many other magnificent Sanborns there are in the other de- 
partments, and how many of lesser pretensions; and upon 
the whole we rather marvel that there is money enough in 
the country to run such a machine. 


The Bousehols. 


EARLY BIRDS. 


By Auausta LARNED. 


HE earliest bird does not come to this latitude 

to catch the worm, or, if it does, it must be 

woefully disappointed in its calculations of a full 

meal, unless the embryonic larva clinging to some bit 
of rough bark is aH its dainty appetite craves. 

The early bird appears to be nothing more than a 
tuneful voice, carrying about with it a downy bunch 
of feathers. How it received the invitation to come, 
and why it came while the fields are still desolate, is a 
profound mystery. We wonder what could have int 
duced it to quit the live oak forests and orange groves 
of Florida, and the sprouting cotton and rice of the 
Carolinas, for the imhospitable bleakness of a northern 
March. 

But the thing is done without fuss, if not without 
feathers. The newspapers do not mention the blue- 
bird among their arrivals; but you get up some fine, 
clear, sparkling morning, with the thermometer still 
pretty low down, and a crust of ice perhaps glazing 
the pools, and there he isin the maple opposite your 
window, tuning his pipe and dressing his feathers with 
the easy nonchalance which distinguishes bird man- 
ners. He seems*to have no solicitude as to the ways 
and means of living, nor is he in the least downcast 
about the mistake which it appears to you he has made 
in his reckoning. His new apartments evidently suit 
him quite as well as the cane-brake and the magnolia 
grove. 

This little handful of song and feathers is a sermon, 
@ poem, and an orchestra tucked into the smallest pos- 
sible compass. March nights are often bitter, with a 
spiteful, rasping cold, that delights in irritating the 
skin and raising a blister on the temper. Where does 
the early bird lodge on such nights atthe beginning of 
the season? Itscems as though he must make hisnest 
in God’s own hand. 

It is inexpressibly pleasant to hear tho first chirp- 
ings, peepings and twitterings of these wide-awake 
songsters about stone walls and stubble fields and the 
sunniest spots in the orchard. Watch them as they 
light on the rails of the fence and hop along, their 
pink toes spread wide, stopping now and then tonipa 
little bit of lichen or to dress and cleanse the undor 
part of the wings. What independent, undaunted lit- 
tle creatures they are! 

The first song bird, I hold, is as miraculous.as Jonah’» 
gourd. Its instincts, mode of existence, its very being, 
areamystery. There it sits at home on the limb of 
your gnarled apple-tree, chock full of adventures and. 
experience of travel you would give your eyes to 
know, and pouring all out in a tangled, careless strain: 
of music, from a heart brimming over with joy.. There 
he sits, the John Baptist of spring, and prophesies. to: 
the woods and fields, saying, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way. of 
the anemone and the violet, the clover-top nnd. the: 
daisy.”’ 

The little fellow must shiver and moan,.we fancy,.in 
that sour weather of which so much that we call. the 
spring is composed, when even the first grass blades: 
look as if they longed to creep back into the earth for 
protection. Butnever comes acry or groan from our 
hero. You will hear him singing on the skirts of a 
snow-squall, when his toes must ache with the cold,.as- 
if he had found a riftin the cloud where the peace of 
heaven was smiling down into his heart. With-no vis- 
ible means of support, with no abiding place, who can 
tell but he drinks of the river of life and picks the ber- 
ries of the tree that grows on its borders? 

The more his step-dame, March, scolds the little fel- 
low, the more he quirks his head and dresses his feath- 
ers, and gives quick, defiant glances with his bright 
eyes. See him on a plum-tree bough picking gum from: 
the smooth purple limbs, while the wind ruffles his 














feathers .with an ungentle hand. Still he clings with: 


his tenacious pink claws, and then takes a short flight, 
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warbling and twittering on the wing, as if the song 
would not allow itself to be repressed. 

One bird cannot make a summer, but he becomes a 
hostage for flowers, and grass, and Jeaves. A fountain 
of hope bubbles up in the withered field when the first 
bird-song is heard. Winter sears the imagination, and 
we forget invariably how beautiful the spring time is. 
It comes to us each year as a fresh surprise. When the 
first bird sings about the eaves, we have the evidence 
of things unseen. Somewhere enough wonder-work- 
ing power remains to fashion a bird and fill its heart 
with music, and all things become possible to God. 

The little songster puts inan early appearance, per- 
haps because he can see farther and can learn the lay 
of the land better before the countryside is cluttered 
with foliage and shade. Then, when he has got his 
bearings, he is content to let the grass grow under his 
feet. 

I remember a child’s account of the creation of the 
blue-bird, which, though it does not agree with the re- 
ceived opinions of naturalists, has a certain signifi- 
eance. She said, ‘“ After God had got him ’most made 
He cut off a little piece of the sky for his jacket.” 
There is a poetic touch in this any one will appreciate 
who has observed the rapid, impulsive flight of the 
blue-bird as he dips and circles round, throwing a spray 
of light from his graceful wing. Then, indeed, he does 
seem like a bit of animated sky. 

If the early bird can warble in the storm, his spirits 
are exuberant on those rare fine March days. Words- 
worth paints: 

“ Like an army defeated, 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hil]. 
The plowboy is whooping 
Anon, anon! 
There’s joy on the mountains, 
There’s life in the fountains, 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing, 
The rain-is over and gone.” 


The plowed ground is very pleasant, and there you 
will hear him twittering, though you may not see the 
flash of his wing. The brown clods seem fecund and 
full of life. They hold all next summer’s bread in 

* their bosom, and are pledged to keep the promise of an 
unfailing harvest. The shadows of March are blue and 
watery, but at sunset they gather a rich, invisible pur- 
ple, and the bronzed fields turn to gold. The light 
stops a half hour longer than it did in January to 
caress the earth as it says good night. There are deli- 
cate half tints and fine gradations that did not exist in 
midwinter. The boisterous wind has torn a long ban- 
ner of cloud into tatters and kindled the ragged pur- 
ple masses along the edges with indescribable splendor, 
and set them afloat like so many separate fire-shipsin a 
green and orange sea. The iridescence changes and 
glows and deepens like the play of color in opals and 
rubies. It almost hurts the eye to gaze upon its con- 
centrated brightness. But low down through the tree 
branches a streak of pale amber and violet begins to 
spread. It is like a minor chord amid the clash apd 
clangor of trumpets and drums and cymbals. The 
burning fragments are tossed bigher, and still higher. 
They reach the zenith, and kindle afresh along their 
torn edges, casting down a weird light that reddens for 
an instant the fence-rails and turns the little pool un- 
der the stooping water-willow to blood, and touches 
the long furrows ef the plowed ground into ruddy 
lines. Then, suddenly, these glowing flakes of color 
fade and fall to ashes, and the amber and violet tints 
are strengthened, and out of them comes a star which 
seems to beat like a calm, tranquil heart, filled with 
the peace of heaven. The belt of woodland is a thick 
mass of shaduw; the plowed ground, with its dark 
ridges, looks like the sea at twilight; therein a tree 
near by is the early bird singing his last song, not con- 
nectedly, but in a few half-broken chirps and twitters. 
You go home feeling almost as if you had found your 
lost youth or had realized some fond and impossible 
dream of bliss. The first bird of spring sings in the 
heart as well as in the fields. 








ALMANACS. 


By Mrs. AmEetiA FE. Barr. 





F any book deserves the name of ‘“ irrepressi- 
ble” it is the Almanac. With an antiquity almost 
equal to that of the Bible, it is still rising in impor- 
tance, and though we grow old, it renews its youth 
every year, and greets us regularly on the first day of 
January with a kind of good-natured ‘“‘Here I am 
again.” 

Without either disputing or accepting the immense 
age claimed for the Hindu, Chinese and Mexican Cal- 
endars, we certainly find them very early occupying 
an important part in the Christian economics. Indeed, 
to churchmen and church-goers they soon became in- 
dispensable; the more so, a§ saints’ days, fast-days 
and feast-days accumulated. 

On the famous statue of Hippolytus (older than the 
bronze of St. Peter in the basilica of St. Peter’s, Rome) 
there is a very fair copy of his Paschal cycle. That it 
is incorrect is not remarkable, since Bunsen has proven 
him to have been a Latin; a race far more skillful in 
ruling earth than in reading the signs of heaven; a 
race actually so ignorant of astronomy as to triumph- 


antly erect upon the Comitium the dial of Syraouse;* 





oblivious of the fact that the dial of one meridian 
would not do its duty in another. 

Written Almanacs have not been traced farther back 
than the 2d century, but from the 8th to the 15th there 
are many beautiful specimens still preserved. For all 
Missals, Psalters, Breviaries, &c., had a calendar in the 
beginning pointing out the Church’s fasts and feasts 
to the faithful. King Athelstan’s Psalter (A. D. 703) 
also exhibits lunar tables. 

In Saxon Almanacs the signs of the Zodiac do not 
appear, but each month is typified by some domestic 
or agricultural symbol; thus, plowing represents 
February, apple gathering September, and the Christ- 
mas festival December. The illustrations of the 
French Almanacs of the same period distinctly mark 
the nationality, and this peculiarity is also prominent 
in those of Flemish and Italian origin. The latter are 
pre-eminent for their delicate fancy and the marvel- 
ous skill shown in the coloring. It is obvious then 
that the inquirer into the common life of these early 
centuries owes no small debt to the first Christian 
Almanac makers. 

The Saxon year was divided into two parts, com- 
mencing with the medre njht—mother night—or birth 
of the year; and the midsumor niht, or summer sol- 
stice. They also gave the months names that were 
equally suggestive; thus January was “ After Yule;”’ 
February, “Seil Month;’’ March, “Loud Month;” 
April, ‘‘ Easter Month,”’ &., &c. 

After the 10th or llth centuries the Almanacs are 
the great repositories of astrology, medicine, popular 
superstitions and popular wisdom. All of them had 
lists of lucky and unlucky days, the latter of which 
were marked by a red cross. Evéry month in the 
year had at least twe of these ominous marks, except 
April, which had only one; but that was the terrible 
Wailpurgis night, specially dedicate to devils and 
witches. However, as the English list differed from 
the French, and the French from the ItaMan, a man 
by having the whole three could easily cheat Fate and 


defy Misfortune. Friday was always unlucky, and it 


certainly deserved its evil name if there is any truth 
in the “ thirteen distinct reasons duly set forth; such 
asthe killing of Abel, the slaughter of the Innocents, 
the beheading of John the Baptist, &c., &&., on this 
day. 

Prognostications of the weather are found in all the 
Almanacs of the 15th century; but that this kind of 
wisdom is of much more ancient date is evident from 
Christ’s reproof to the Pharisees and Sadducees, It 
nearly always took the form of short rhyming prov- 
erbs, {and the following distichs, in constant use to- 
day, occur word for word four centuries ago: 


** Evening red and morning gray, 
Are the sure signs of a very fine day.” 
** Bvening gray and morning red 
Shall make the shepherd hang his head.” 
* As tho day lengthens 
The oold strengthens." 


** May cool, June fine, 
Give us both good bread and wine.” 


We may, however, easily excuse this seeking after a 
weather-sign in our ancestors; for is not the ‘ Proba- 
bilities’? column in our daily paper about the first 
thing we look at? 

No part of these old Almanacs is more authoritative 
and unpleasant than the medical department. Bleeding 
and herb teas are specifics for everything. Each month 
in the year has its particular herb, and nearly every 
month has a libation of human blood. September has 
two; “the liver vein” is then said to be “full of ven- 
om,” and bleeding at the beginning and end of this 
month “most needful and comforting.” 

The earliest printed English Almanac now extant is 
“A Prognostication of Righte Good Effect. A.D. 1555.” 
In this we are informed what kind of a year we are to 
have by the day of the week on which New Year’s Day 
falls. It keeps up the bad name of Friday by prophe- 
sying for Friday's year, “‘Somer scante pleasant, har- 
vest indifferent, little store of fruit; wine, honey, corn 
deare. Many bleare eyes, youth shall die, plenty of 
thunders and tempest with a soden deathe ef cattel.” 
Saturday's year is not much better. ‘‘ Many murders 
are to be soddenly committed in many places for light 
matters.”” No wonder Saturday's year also “grows 
plentie of hemp.’’ 


In 1571, the famous astrologer, Dr. Dee, began his al-. 


manac; but he was more shrewd than some of his suc- 
cessors, and wisely confined his predictions to the 
Pope and the Turks, against whom any evil prophecy 
was favorably received and readily believed. In his 
very first issue occur the well-known lines beginning: 


“Thirty days hath September,”’ etc., etc. 


The close of Elizabeth’s reign saw almanacs a popu- 
lar necessity; and it is remarkable that as the times 
grew more and more religious, astrological almanacs 
came more and more into favor. Bishop Hall, in 1597, 
bitterly satirizes this devotion of,Christian men and 
women to what he calls “‘ these brain-sick tales of old 
astrology ;’’ and says: 


*'That now who pares his nails, or kills his swine, 
Must first take counsel of the reigning Sign ; 
His fears, his hopes, his plenty and his lack, 
Hang all upon the New Year’s Almanac.” 


Early in Charles First's reign Hopton published the 
first Commercial almanac. It may justly be called the 
English Poor Richard. Tables of interest, “ necessary 





tables of expenses.”’ pithy proverbs inculcating fru- 
gality and industry, were added to the usual mélange 
of astrology, medicine, etc. About the same time the 
religious almanac made its first appearance. A bitter 
Puritan called Ranger was its editor. It is sufficiently 
gloomy without the medical directions concerning the 
long catalogue of diseases “likely to come to pass," 
and “‘especiallie the speckled leprosie of the soule,” 
Evans, the disreputable astrologer of Shorlane, and 
the teacher of the notorious William Lilly, published 
the best religious almanac before those of the present 
century. 

Lilly, the prince of astrologers and almanac-makers, 
was at first very loyal in his predictions. But he was 
shrewd enough to see, without casting any horoscope, 
whose star was in the ascendant; and very soon all the 
stars in their courses fought against Charles, and for 
Cromwell. In 1645, Lilly was become a person of 
political importance, and boldly dedicated his prophe- 
cies to the Puritan Parliament. In 1650, he foretold a 
great victory for Cromwell over the Scots, and as the 
prediction was read to the troops marching on to the 
field of Dunbar, it is not unlikely that it was instru. 
mental in winning the victory. 

Still Lilly neither foresaw “‘the crowning mercy of 
Worcester,” nor the death of the Great Ruler, nor 
imdeed any of the remarkable events of 1659. In 1660, 
he apologized for it by saying, ‘‘The many turnings 
and windings and sudden alterations in 1659 nor man 
nor angel could predict.” Butler, in the Hudibras, 
cleverly and deservedly pillories him under the name 
of Sidrophel. 

Pleasant Jehn Evelyn, during the troublous times 
of the Protectorate, published a “‘Gardiner’s Alma- 
nac.”” Its advice and directions are marked by a 
quaint, dry bumor that is very delightful; such as 
quoting the old proverb, ‘‘ Walk before breakfast,” 
and adding to it, “if it be possible, let it be upon your 
own ground.” , 

In 1670, Francis Moore, physician, succeeded to the 
mantle of Lilly, and it has kept this mythical person- 
age comfortably warm for two centuries. Twenty 
years ago Charles Dickens, in Household Words, wrote 
an amusing paper, showing that for the preceding ten 
years not one of Moore’s predictions were true; but 
even Dickens could not persuade people against théir 
will. 

In the beginning of the 18th century, Partridge di- 
vided the popular favor with Moore. Dean Swift, in 
mockery of Partridge’s pretended powers of divina- 
tion, prophesied the death of the astrologer and alma- 
nao maker on “ the 29th of March of a raging fever.” 
Partridge, after the day had passed, publicly denied 
that he was dead. This only increased the mirth of 
the town, and Swift, treating the man’s own statement 
with disdain, wrote for the “ Tatler” an epitaph ‘in 
the following style: 


* Here five foot deep lies on his back 
A cobbler, starmonger, and quack, 
Who to the stars in pure good will 
Does to his best look upward still. 
Weep all ye customers that use 
His pills, his almanacs, and shoes.”* 


Poor Robin's Almanac, first published in 1733, was 
for more than a century the delight and guide of 
every English farm-house. By it the seeds were sown, 
the beer brewed, and the love tryst made. The alma- 
nacs even of this day assigned a special saint for every 
day; and this is the more remarkable in Poor Robin 
when his title page professes to be “ the honest, true- 
hearted, Protestant, old account, with the martyrs for 
pure religion on: one side, and those who were justly 
executed for plotting treason and rebellion on the 
other.”’ 

The same year that gave the Englishman Poor Robin, 
gave the American Franklin's Poor Richard. It con- 
tained the usual astronomical information, ‘besides 
many pleasant and witty verses, jests and sayings.” Its 
proverbial wisdom, inculcating industry and frugality, 
were in 1757 collected into the famous discourse.known 
as the Way to Wealth. 

The year 1828 is a memorable one in the history of 

Almanacs. Just at the close of it, the attention of the 
“ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” was 
called to the almanacs of that year, which the Edin- 
burgh Review says were “ shamefully nonsensical, inde- 
cent, and ignorant.” Within a day after the repre 
sentation, the society had an extraordinary meeting; 
within an howr after the opening of the meeting the 
preparation of the British Almanac was in the hands 
of the different committees; within one month thou- 
sands of it were for sale in the book stores. 
* The Comic is a purely modern feature of the alma- 
nac—the pleasant wrinkle it added in the 19th century. 
Cruikshank, and those merry, clever creatures who 
were the original staff of Punch, began the laugh 
which “Josh Billings” and “The Danbury News 
Man” echo with “ Righte good effect.’’ 

It is, indeed, hard to say where thispushing, progres- 
sive, irresistible little book wil not go, and what new 
forms it will yet assume. The divine, the lawyer, the 
physician, the merchant have all their special alma- 
nac. There are nautical almanacs, and military alma- 
naoca, and literary almanacs. And this is but the be- 
ginning; for such is its cesmopolitan temper, such its 
universal adaptability, that it may yet become the 
“Year Book” of nations, the ‘“‘ Exchange Courteous 
of governments, and the “ Annual Balance Sheet" of 
the world’s progress. 
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Che Hittle Folks. 


PEGGY'S FAWN. | 
By C. B. McMrman. 


WONDER if the boys and girls who read the 
Christian Union would be interested in a little 
girl who never rode on a railroad, or played on the 
piano, or dreamed of such a thing as the telegraph. 
Perhaps they would like to hear what my grandmother 
told me of this little girl, who lived in those good old 
times when some of our largest cities were forests and 
sheep-pastures. 

Her name was Peggy. The record in the family 
Bible read “‘ Margaret Winslow;’’ but she was always 
called Peggy, just as the Margarets of to-day are all 
“ Mategies,” or “ Pearls,” or “Daisies.” Though the 
village in which she lived boasted its meeting-house, 
school-houses, and stores, her father, with his own 
hands, had cleared the forest-trees from the land on 
which their house was built. Wolves still prowled in 
the pine forests that closed around the village—as the 
owners of sheep knew to their cost. Bears were often 
seen, and deer shot; while timid children cast glances 
of fear toward the dark woods on account of the wild 
cats that lurked there. Birds built their nests close to 
the houses, and squirrels peeped in at the doors and 
windows to find out what was going on inside. So 
you see that civilization had not made very great ad- 
vances there as yet. 

One summer Peggy’s father fell sick, and through 
the long hot day he tossed about in restless fever. 
With the help of the neighbors, the two older boys 
kept on with the out-door work, though they sadly 
missed the father’s aid and direction. But in the 
house Peggy was left with the burden of all the house- 
hold cares resting on her little shoulders—for the 
mother eould not be spared from the sick-room. But, 
like the brave, helpful little girl she was, she rose 
early in the morning aad washed, churned, cooked, 
scrubbed floors, fed the pigs and chickens, looked 
after little Tommy and Mary, and did many other 
things that no eleven-year-old girl thinks of doing 
now-a-days. 

One day after dinner she washed the dishes and ar- 
ranged them neatly on the dresser in one corner of 
the room, swept and sanded the floor, brought a pail 
ef fresh water from the spring, and sent Tommy and 
Mary to play with the neighbors’ children. Then she 
softly opened the bedroom door and asked her mother 
ifshe might ge blueberrying. 

“Yes,” the mother said; “and, Peggy, get me a 
broom while you are about it.’’ 

Peggy promised, and, casting a look of mingled love 
aad awe at the pale face on the pillows, left the room. 

Out of doors, where the breeze touched her fore- 
head, and the birds sang their gayest, and the roguish 
squirrels played ‘hide and seek’ with her among the 
branches of the trees, she forgot her cares and anxi- 
eties, and ran lightly down the road until she reached 
the blueberry patch. 

It had been burned over a few years before, as the 
scarred and limbless trees testified; but in the place of 
the thick underbrush fresh young shoots of birch and 
poplar had sprung up, interspersed with brakes and 
ranks of firewood, and hiding beneath these the blue- 
berries grew. 

Peggy began to pick. them at.once, resisting the 
temptation to hunt after the little partridges, who had 
hidden away at her approach, warned by a cluck from 
the watchful mother, and in a short time her pail was 
nearly filled with berries, with that delicious blue still 
on{them. She was bending aside the bushes to reach a 
fairer cluster when she caught a glimpse of something 
which caused her to start back in alarm. It-was only 
@ little anima! asleep in the sunshine, and Peggy, re- 
covering her courage, crept nearer, and found that it 
was a fawn. .She hastily untied her strong homespun 

apron and threw it over the little creature, and ‘before 
it could recover itself she caught it in her arms, and 
in spite of its struggles she carried it home, forgetting 
her berries in her excitement, of course. 

Her mother was surprised enough at the- result of 
the blue-berrying expedition, and asked: Peggy what 
she intended to do with the little animal. : And then 
the child remembered how impossible it would: be for 
her to keep it, when her father was sick aud thete was" 
so much to do, and she answered @ little sadly, “ I'l 
sell it, I guess. Mr. Hunter sold three last year.” 

After fastening slats over a box, in order to secure 
the little creature, she washed her face and hands, 
smoothed her hair, and tied her sun-bonnet neatly 
under her chin, and started off to find a market for 
the little fawn. Her mother watched her out of sight 
with a smile on her face, and the smile grew very ten- 
der when she thought what a dear, good little daugh- 
ter she was; and hew few pleasures she had, except 
such as came to her from helping others. 

Meantime, Peggy reached the village store. She 
“made her manners” to the pleasant-faced old gentle- 
man who kept it; and with her heart beating fast, and 
her tongue faltering, she told the story of -her fawn, 
and asked Mr. Randolph if he knew of anyone who 
would buy it. 








Mr. Randolph t a moment, and then said: 
“I will buy the poor little thing. How much do you 
ask for it?” 


Peggy did not have the slightest idea of its value. 
But knowing that the people who traded at the village 
store were accustomed fo bring the products of their 
farm for barter, she asked Mr. Randolph if he would 
please give her what he thought it would be worth in 
wool. He consented; and then said he would go and 
get the fawn at once. 

When they reached the house, they found the poor 
little creature struggling to release itseif from its 
prison. Taking it in his arms, Mr. Randolph said: 
**Now, my little girl, show me where you found it.”’ 

So Peggy led the way greatly wondering what was 
to come next. And when they reached the blue-ber- 
ry patch, what do you think they saw? A deer that 
fied toward the woods, and then, catching sight of the 
fawn in Mr. Randolph’s arms, stopped, with a longing 
look in her beautiful eyes! And as he released it, she 
bounded forward to meet it, and together they dis- 
appeared among the forest trees, and Peggy’s eyes fill- 
ed with glad, happy tears at the thought that it was 
free again. 

Mr. Randolph put his hand on Peggy’s head, saying : 
**You are a good little girl to help your father and 
mother.’’ (Peggy woudered how he knew, not realiz- 
ing, as many older than she do not, that even in this 
world, very few of our good deeds pass unnoticed,) 
“T think that my little fawn will be happier with its 
mother, don’t you?” 

She did, indeed. 

After Mr. Randolph left, she remembered ber ber- 
ries. She filled the pail, putting the largest and fair- 
est of the berries on the top—a custom which is prac- 
ticed now-a-days by children and dishonest fruit-deal- 
ers. Going home she stopped to get her mother’s 
broom. And where do you think she got it? At the 
village store? No; she stopped by the roadside, and 
filled her arms with fragrant “sweet fern'’’ branches. 
These tied firmly reund a broomstick answered every 
purpose. In winter hemlock boughs took the place of 
of the sweet fern, and were used until the warm wea- 
ther made them shatter. By that time the “sweet 
fern’’ was fresh and fragrant again. 

When Peggy reached home she found that Mr. Ran- 
dolph had sent the wool home before her. Eight 
pounds of it! The little woman at “nce began to plan 
about the mittens and socks she should knit when the 
evenings grew longer. 

But she never knit them from that wool. For the 
father grew better; and when the mother had time, 
she carded, spun, colored, wove, and made. it up into 
the prettiest scarlet-and-black plaid dress ever seen in 
that village. And not one of the dainty little misses 
who live in. the city which has grown over the pine 
plains and blueberry petch ever felt prouder of her 
new “suit,’’ with all of its flounces, and ruffles, and 
puffs, and folds, and double skirts, and redingote, (or 
“riding goat’’ as a country custemer called that gar- 
ment), than did little Peggy of that new dress! So 
there is not so much difference between little girls of 
1774 and 1874, in that respect at least, is there? 








DAFFY. DOWN. DILLY. 


By BEuiry A. BRADDOCK. 


AKE up!” “Wakeup!” Everybody said, 

“How hard the March Wind is blowing;” 

but nobody knew that he was talking. Only the fiow- 

ers, and they understood what he said—and knew that 
he was talking to them, too. 

“Wake up!” ‘**Wake up!” “Come up!” “Come 
up!” ‘The cali was louder now, and a blue bird that 
happened te be passing, joined in. Away down under 
the snow there was a great commotion—an opening of 
bright eyes, a stretching out of little arms, a shaking 
of silky ringlets, and such a chatter! The voice had 
broken the naps of all the flowers snugly tucked away 
in their little beds in all sorts of pretty nooks, and 
they were all starting up and talking together. 

“What a shame to call us s0 early!” ‘Too bad!” 
exclaimed one and another. 

“For my part, ’'m not half rested,’’ yawned sleepy 
Go-to-bed-Noon. 

“TI would’nt dare go through the snow,”’ whispered 
timid Violet. 

*T,’’ said Wind-Flower, “‘shan’t think of going yet; 
the winds are too rough.” 

“My complexion would be ruined,’’ announced 
Tulip, impressively; *‘ the cold always makes.me pale.” 

273A sorts of excuses were given. In the midst of the 
eonfusion, out stepped Daffy with her yellow dress on, 
aimost ready to go. 

“Why, Daffy-down-Dilly !"’ called a chorus of voices. 
“Surely, you’re not going yet?’ 

“Yes; one should go up when called to it. I must 
meet the Spring. How sad she would be to find nota 
flower te welcome her!’” And Daffy quietly went on 
with her preparations. 

** Poor child! you'll surely freeze,” said good-natured 
Mrs. Heart’s-Ease. 

‘*What will people say?’ lisped Miss Verbena, purs- 
ing up her dainty lips. 

“Might think you were out of your sphere, dear— 
call you strong-minded,”’ drawled Mr. Hyacinth, peep- 
ing out of his dressing-room just then, with his ringlets 
only half-curled. ‘“ Better wait till I lead the way, 
and follow me.” 

Daffy, laughing, held up her pretty green lances of 
leaves. “Thank you, I can make my way alone.” 





Then, throwing on her silver hood, she tripped away 





and all the flowers began to doze again. Only Mr. 
Hyacinth kept at his toilet, puzzling his wits over the 
problem whether a pink or blue neck-tie would best 
suit his style. 

Going up is hard work. Daffy found it so. If the 
lances hadn’t been sharp they never could have pierced 
the hard soil. But Daffy kept pushing them bravely, 
climbing, climbing, slowly but surely, up the path they 
opened. 

It was dark, but then she was all the time getting 
nearer to the light. By-and-by she came to a great 
snow-drift. Ugh! how cold it. was. But Daffy knew 
she must not mind a cold shoulder turned toward her. 
Just one more push and there stood brave litéle Daffy, 
up in the sunshine, peeping out of her silver hood and 
smiling on the world. 

Bravo!” roared March-Wind, so loud that she trem- 
bled a little. 

“Welcome!” sang a Bluebird, and “ Welcome!” 
piped a Robin, still louder. 

*O, you darling!” shouted some chubby-ciieeked 
children, rushing out of a cottage near by, and clap- 
ping their hands, “we have waited so long for a 
flower.” 

* Bless you, dear heart! Bless you for coming be- 
foreI go!” It was an old man that said this, bending 
over her on his staff. 

How happy all these things made Daffy! She ven- 
tured to throw her silver hood farther back, and every 
day grew prettier and brighter. What cared she 
though she was cold and rather lonesome, if only she 
could do a little good in the world? She did a great 
deal more than she knew of. The birds took heart and 
went to their house-building. Everybody felt encour- 
aged to go about their duties. 

All for one bright, brave little body! 

But the best of all was when Spring, the lovely 
queen whom the flowers can see though we cannot, 
thinking she is just sunshine, and dew, and bloem, in- 
stead of a real being, whispered this secret to her. She 
was to be her favorite, henceforth, and nearest her 
throne, for her loving courage! 

The other flowers came up after awhile, when every- 
thing was nice and comfortable. They were all beau- 
tifully dressed. Mr. Hyacinth, indeed, looked all 
necktie, having decided upon double bows of royal 
purple as the fitting solution of his problem. But not 
one of them all received such a welcome as Daffy. 
Not one did as mueh good as she. 








Pussles, 


ENIGMA. 
116 Letters, 
97, 62, 69, 53, 13, 40, 39, 34, 9, 99, was a historical novelist of Ger- 
many. 
72, 102, 41, 25, 106, 14, 95, 92, 11, is «. 
19, 30, 75, 105, 35, 66, 22, 100, 108, 87, 
prima donna. 
1, 65, 71, 16, 63, 8, 64, 3, 11, 26, 68, 94, 6, 27,21, is a poem by “ H. HH.” 
92, 89, 41, 10, 88, 94, 13, 14, 7, 36, 94, 67, is an American sculptress. 
43, 56, 114, 40, 26, 77, is a ploasing musical composer. 
1, 68, 81, 76, 30, 104, 108, 83, 4, 22, is a poem by the author of 
Beautiful Snow. 
74, 65, 98, 101, 6, 71, 16, 84, 110, 88, 64, 33, 23, 57, 116, is an English 
clergyman and novelist. 
15, 73, 39, 8, 90, 90, 2, 45, 41, 5, 109, 59, 18, is one of the most gifted 
of American sculptors. 
55, 10, 40, 66, 20, 54, 27, 17, 115, is a dramatic author. 
28, 13, 39, 11, 100, 58, 3,82, 47, 7, 49, is a deaf. and dumb authoress. 
111, 85, 98, 40, 98, 60, 80, 30, 46, 58, is a celebrated clergyman. 
5, 98, 61, 69, 8, 42, 88, 48, wasa celebrated violinist. 
1, 39, 11, 112, 71, 31, 7, 12, 12, is a Russian novelist. 
18, 110, 82, 44, 50, 52, 49, is a favorite public singer. 
91, 107, 37, 9, 8, was a famous musical composer. 
51, 57, 86, 78, 30, is a charactor in one of George Eliot’s works. 
5, 7, 115, 19, 116, 4, 2, 24, 15, 62, 54, was a poet and a friend of 
Byron’s. 
70, 26, 34, 3, was a famous explorer. 
30, 41, 31, is a character in Littl Women. 
96, 39, 5, 113, 24, 21, 20, 48, 38, is a character in The Parisians. 
93, 20, 94, 99, 94, 111, 112, is a song by Millard. 
107, 18, 22, 45, 60, 48, 8, 30, is'‘a novel by Wilkie Collins. 
9, 52, 11, 87, is @ poem of Tennyson’s. 
My whole may be found in one of Tennyson's poems. 
N. J. 
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8. 
BURIED OrrTEs. 

1. He said, “ Aha! I, Xerxes, have conquered the world.” 

2. If be be not interrupted he can color a dozen photographs 
in an hour. 

8%. Throtigh the clear globe the light shone brightly. 

4. How often after the more.gorgeous colors vanish a shade 
of amber lingers in the sky! 


"6. As great a lic as tongue can tell. 


6. She is most generous, and always gives what she can to 
needy applicants. 

7. When we were ail on Donkeys we were a funny looking 
party. 

8. “To think,” he exclaimed, ‘“* that I should live to see a real 
banyan tree or its native soil !” Com. 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In 1871 I invented and secured letters- 
patent for an 


IMPROVEMENT 


WASH BOILERS; 


@ simple arrangement by which steam 
was applied to the washing of clothing. 
I have heretofore sold this under the 
name of 


STEAM WASHER, 


OR 
WOMAN’S FRIEND, 


for such it is in fact. I have advertised 
*it in nearly every religious newspaper in 
the United States and Canada—also in the 
leading secular papers, using double- 
column advertisements. Extracts from 
letters reteived from my customers, also 
from the press, in another column, will 
indicate how it has been received by the 
people and press throughout the country. 


300,000 


have been sold aiready. It is sufficient 
for my purpose to say that I am satisfied 
that nothing heretofore advertised ever 
rendered so general satisfaction. Yet 
THIS, my first invention, was not quite 
perfect. And for the last two years I 
have applied myself to the study of con- 
structing and perfecting a 


New Steam Washer, 


and as the result of my efforts, I feel ev- 
ery assurance that I have been entirely 
successful. My 


New Steam Washer, 


patented in 1873, is absolutely faultless; 

so much so that I never knew a single 

person, who has seen it work, fail to be 

delighted with it. It has rendered, thus 

far, 

PERFECT AND UNIVERSAL 
SATISFACTION, 


and such must be the result, for it works 
like a wonpDER—never failing to do all 
claimed for it. 

In conclusion, let me say, that should 
any one say that he has seen a STzAM 
Wasuer, ask him if he has seen the new 


STEAM WASHER 


of 1873, now being advertised so exten- 
sively in whole page advertisements. If 
he answers in tho negative, request him 
to suspend judgment until a sample can 
be procured and fully tested. Twill send 
one as 


A SAMPLE 


B5.00 — 


—just half the retail price—and I fully 
warrant it. After a person buys a sam- 
ple, he can get them of me at cost. 


$60.00 profit 
CAN BE MADE ON A SINGLE 
DOZEN ; 


and Ihave known Agents to take orders 
for : 


A Dozen in 
AN HOUR. 


There is no way to make money faster. 
Send for a sample, and secure your ter- 
zitory, Make money while you can. 





TILTON’S PAGE—THE LARGEST ADVE TISEMENT IN THE WORLD. 
THE WOMAN’S FRIEND 
AND 
STHAM WASHER 


Will do the Washing of the Family while you are Eating 
Breakfast, and Doing up Dishes. 











STEAM has long been known as the most powerful agent m removing dirt, 
grease, and stains from clothing, and bleaching them white. Paper makers have for 
many years used steam in cleaning and bleaching their rags, and they succeed in 
making, by its agency, the filthiest pickings from the gutter perfectly pure and 
white. Until the invention of the STEAM WASHER, or WOMAN’S FRIEND, 
although often attempted, no method had been discovered of applying steam di- 
rectly to the clothing, which could be used in a portable manner for domestic pur- 
poses. The WOMAN’S FRIEND washes without labor. It will do the washing ef 
an ordinary family in thirty minutes to an hour. 

It is truly a Labor and Clothes-Saving Invention. 
—_——_o——_- 


READ THE FOLLOWING CIRCULARS: 


I respectfully ask you to read this circular carefully, and candidly consider what 
I now propose to you. as a matter of business. Before making known to you any 
confidential terms, permit me to state that the matter of washing clothes is one of 
no small consideration: it is something which concerns every family and every in- 
dividual. It is but recently that HAND WASHING was in common uze. Latterly, 
however, the inventive genius of the country has been directed to the invention 
and construction of the various devices of machinery by which much of the labor, 
drudgery, loss of time and wear of material might be obviated. Ponderous as well 
as intricate WASHING MACHINES have bcen constructed—many of which are 
decided improvements over the old method of washing—and these Machines have 
been very salable withal. People will continue to have Washing Machines; but let 
me ask you, if the STEAM WASHER can be constructed for a few dollars (much 
less than any ordinary Washing Machine), and enable all to WASH BY STEAM with- 
out labor, loss of time, without wearing of clothes, etc., is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will supercede, in a great measure, all Washing Machines now in 
common use? Thesale of this washer is unparaMeled, and must be so. There is 
nothing like it in use. It is new, and every family needs it and. will haveit. I wish 
to secure a few good men to sell rights for me, and in order to secure as many as [ 
need immediately, I offer extra inducements. My price for territory is $9 per 
1,000 inhabitants; but if you will buy asingle county, and agree to sel] rights for me, 
I will allow you to deduct 66 2-3 per cent. as your commission; consequently your 
county would cost you but $75 instead of $225, should it contain but 25,000 inhabi- 
tants; more or less in the same proportion. And to those buying rights, I will sell 
Washers at nearly cost, and to those not buying rights, I will furnish Washers at 
$60 per dozen; and, bear in mind, I will sell to no one except a single dozen until he 
first buys the right toa county. Any tinner can make the Washers as well as they 
can be made here, and save the cost of Aransportation. Remember that by pur- 
chasing the right of a single county, you shall have the privilege of selling any 
county or State for me, and upon application I will forward the deed to you by ex- 
press for any territory which you have sold for me; providing that the same terri- 
tory is not already disposed of when I receive your order. I will make all the 
deeds, so that there can be no mistakes. The amount you have to pay me is simply 
$3 per 1,000 inhabitants, in any county or State. I shall make these very liberal 
offers for a short time only, after which I shall sell at my regular price, $9 per 1,000. 

Many of my patrons have requested me to suggest to them the best method of 
selling the WoMAN's FRIEND, in order to make the most money in the shortest time 
practicable. In reply I would say that there are many methods which might be 
suggested, all of which I will suggest. In the first place, send for a sample and 
carefully test it; you will learn by a single trial how to wash with it most success- 
fully. All you have to do now is to exhibit to others. I will suggest that you make 
arrangements to wash at a certain place, at an appointed hour; manage to have as 
many present as possible. You will be astonished at the intense excitement it will 
produce after the water and steam have rushed through the tubes and foamed over 
the clothing, rushing back through the clothing to the lower bottom, to be suddenly 
returned again in the same manner—say for thirty minutes—you take out the 
clothing, rinse and wring out, and find the clothing perfecty clean. You will find 
all perfectly delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine in ten present, to be filled afterwards, at $10 each. 
A single trial in this manner will satisfy you that the WOMAN’S FRIEND is a 
success, and will sell. Still another way which is sure to succeed nine times in 
ten. After you have secured a sample and know just what it will do, you can ap- 
proach almost any one who has any inclination at all to engage in any business of 
this kind, and readily stipulate with him to take a Washer, or even buy a county, 
if it will perform all claimed for it. You will succeed ninety-nine times in a hundred 
to make the Washer perform to his satisfaction. You should in that case lose no 
time in ordering a new deed for your county, to be sent by express, C. O. D., if not 
convenient to advance the money. You should, meanwhile, continue to take orders, 
and by the time your deed would come to hand, you might have a gross sold. Yeu 
should, likewise, arrange with a responsible tinner to make the Washer. The price 
will vary, according to style and finish. I haye known some agents to sellas many 
as twenty Washers in aday. After you have introduced it more or less in your 
county, you can take another county, and rest assured that wherever you can get a 
single Washer in the neighborhood it will sell many more. Consequently, after you 
have sold a few hundred in a county, you can sell the right of your county for 
much more than at the start. You can calculate what your gains would be by 
buying a single county; but this is not a tenth part of what you ought to make, for 
while you are traveling you will meet with many men who want to make money, to 
whom you can sell rights. There is no business you can engage in which offers 
such splendid inducements. Besides, it is a safe business, no loss, and pleasant, be- 
cause it renders perfect satisfaction. I cannot see how I can propose better terms. 
Should I allow my patrons to make their own terms, I scarcely believe they could 
make better terms for themselves, and make more money. 

On the receipt of FIVE DOLLARS, I will ship you a complete Washer, as a sam- 
ple, tegether with a Certificate of Agency, with full instructions how to conduct 
the business. And upon the receipt of the Washer you may have time to test it, 
and if you find it not as represented, I will refund your money. The Washers re- 
tail‘at $10. After I send you a sample I will hold your county a reasonable time 
for you to decide whether you wish to purchase or not. I will furnish blank deeds, 
also blanks for taking orders, together with a copy of the Chromo, and will do all I 
can to enable you to succeed in the business. Let me hear from you soon, or your 
choice of territory may be taken by some one else. 


Address, J. ©. TILTON, 
10% Siath Strect, PITTSBURGH, Pa 


Please read this “CARD” 
carefully. If you do not wish 





to become interested yourself 


have you not some friend you 
can refer me to, who would 
likely be benefited by my pro. 
posals ? 


READER: 

Please calculate the cost of 
my two-page advertisement in 
this paper. It consists of 1,480 
lines. At regular rates amounts 
to $1,750.00 each insertion. [| 
repeat this “Card” because my 
former insertions (Oct. 8th and 
Nov. 19th, 1873, and Jan. 28d, 
1874) have paid me 500 per 
cent. each time. 

During the last eighteen 
months I have inserted my ad 
vertisement, occupying one to 
two pages,Jn hundreds of first- 
class papers, all of which pays 
well for the outlay; but the 
Curist1ran Unton (“the larg. 
est circulation of any religious 
paper in the world,”) pays me 
better than any. I mention 
this fact for all can see how 
extensively I advertise my in- 
vention, and taking into con- 
sideration the fact that I sell 
it entirely on its merits, all 
must concede that it sells well, 
for no article will sell well 
enough to pay for so expensive 
advertising without real meri. 
If I can get a sample intro 
duced into a neighborhood, it 
often sells an hundred more. 
Such a splendid chance to 
make money selling this inven- 





tion may never occur again. 





Marcu 11, 1874. 
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~ EXTRA! 


A FINE 


CHROMO, 


16 BY 2 INCHES, 


Given Each Purchaser 


OF A 


STEAM WASHER. 


THIS CHROMO IS ENTITLED 


“THE OLD AND THE NEW ;” 


OR 
. Behind Time and Ahead of Time. 


A Spirited Picture, Showing, 


Frrst—Wife washing the old way— 
husband returning at 3 o’clock P.m., din- 
ner not‘ready—“ BEHIND Tims.” Not a 


pleasant scene. 


Seconp—A Scotch scene, where two 
Scotch girls, dressed in plaid, are tramp- 
ling the clothes in a tub, in their favorite 
way. This is an improvement on the 
“old way,” as it does not wear the clothes 


near so much. 


Taurrp—Shows the Steam Washer, the 
real Woman’s Friend, in operation. Wife 
sits knitting in the rocking-chair, with 
pleasant children all around her, delight- 
ed to see the Steam Washer flow eight 
jets of foaming water. Just at this mo- 
ment husband returns, and is astonished 
The washing is 
done—dinner is ready at 11 o’clock 4.m.— 


as well as delighted. 


“AHEAD OF TIME.” 
A 


SUPERB PRODUCTION! 


And will doubtless be much sought after. 


IS EQUAL TO ANY 


OF THE 


CHROMOS 


Selling at $3.00. 
I have concluded hereafter to 
PRESENT EACH PURCHASER 


OF ONE OF MY NEW 


STEAM WASHERS, 


ONE OF THESE 


CHROMOS FREE! 
FF None will be offered for sale. 2] 
J.C. TILTON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| 


TILTON’S PAGE—THE LARGEST ADVERTISEMENT IN THE WORLD. 





boiling always. 


Str. MAry’s, Auglaize Co., Ohio. 
Dear Sir: Having used your Steam 
Washer for over four months, we are pre- 
pared to recommend it to the public as 
by far the cheapest and easiest method 
of washing that we have ever met with. 
We have tested it thoroughly, washing 
very dirty clothing in it, and know it 
wilt do all that you claim for it. We 
have never had to rub a single article on 
the washboard that has been washed in 
the Steam Washer since we have had it; 
hence there is a great expense saved in 
the wearing of the clothing. We could 

not do without it. 
Rev. J. JAckson and Wire. 


Comrort, Kendall Co., Texas, } 
Feb. 10, i873. 

J.C, Tamron, Esq.—Dear Sir: The sam- 
ple Washer which I ordered arrived in 
due time. All who have seen it in opera- 
tion are well pleased with it. It will do 
all that you claim forit. You will please 
send, C. O. D., deeds for the additional 
counties as ordered, and oblige, very re- 
spectfully, Jos. B. HADDEN. 

February 12, 1873. 

Mr. J. C. Trrtron—Dear Sir: The Wash- 
ers came duly to hand; accept my 
thanks for your promptitude. Iam glad 
to acknowledge it all you recommend. 
Several have come to sec it used; all ac- 
knowledge it a perfect suceess. I write 
to order a deed to Sampson Co., N.C. 
Please send C.O. D. Direct to 

Exper B. Jackson, 

Fayetteville, N. C. 

HENDERSON, Ky. 
Dear Sir: The Washer came duly to 
hand. Accept my thanks for your 
prompiitude. I am glad to acknowledge 
it all you recommend. I havo spoken of 
it to numbers, who desire me to order 
one for them. Several havc come to see 
it tried. All acknowledge it a perfect 
suceess. I write to order a deed to Hen- 


with. 


Cincinnati Times, Toledo Blade, &c., &c. 


Address ali Orders and Letters to 








DIRECTIONS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


1. Soak the clothes over night in warm suds—im the usual manner. 

2. Put in the bottom of the WASHER a quarter bar of good soap, or enough to 
make good suds, sliced up thin; then fasten down the false bottom—see that the 
center valve is in the proper position; put in water enough to cover the cap over 
the valve, say about an inch; lay the clothes down smoothly, with the soiled parts 
well soaped, in the Washer—not rolled up, but spread out, so the water can circu- 
late freely—and carefully pack the clothes down; see that the fire is sufficiently 
hot to generate the steam; when the water boils, it will begin to flow up the tubes 
on the outside, at the ends of the Washer, and through the holes into the Washer 
again. After asteady circulation has been going on in this manner for about thirty 
or forty minutes, the washing will be completed. Rinse well and wring same as in 
usual way.. Colored clothes must not be mixed with white. Use soft water for 
7 If hard, use soda, lye, or make it soft in any other way. 

If it desired to bleach with the Washer, this may be done by adding ao table. 
spoonful of borax of commerce to 2 Washer full of clothing. 


derson Co., Ky. I would send the money 
now, but fear some one else has the right 
by this time. (Send C. O. D.) 

Rev. B. T. TAYLOR. 


SHAMOKIN, Northumberland Co., } 
Pa., May 21, 1873. 

Mr. J. C. Tizrton—Sir: I received the 
Steam Washer the 10th inst. Thanks to 
you for your promptness. My wife has 
tried it, and it gives full satisfaction. I 
make haste to order a deed for my coun- 
ty. Northumberland is my first choice; 
next, Montour; third, Columbia. Isend 
$10, and balance C. O. D. in thirty days. 
Please send me a list of any other adjoin- 
ing counties not sold. ; 

Respectfully yours, 
Moorr FuRMAN,. 


——— 


Frencu Camp, Choctaw, at 
May 14, 1873. 


Mr. J. C. Trrton—Decar Sir: Please 
find one hundred and twenty ($120) dol- 
lars, P. O. money-orders, $90 of which 
take in payment for twenty-four Steam 
Washers, 12 copper bottoms. For the re- 
mainder, send me the deed to Choctaw 
and Winston counties. Balance C. O. D. 
Order express agent to hold deed thirty 
days. I live out in the country, thirty- 
four miles from any express office. 

S. W. Aston. 


Watton, Ky., May 14, 1873. 


col 
J. C. Truton, Esq.—Dear Sir: I send 


you this day, per Adams Express, money 
to pay for one dozen Steam Washers— 
$54 for Washers and $10 to pay part on 
the deed to Boone and Gallatin counties. 
I expect to order largely from you, and 
also expect to sell many county rights. 
The Washers are taking well here. I did 
not get to do much after receiving the 
sample until this week, but I am pushing 
ahead now, and I think I will meet with 
good success. Hurrah for the Steam 
Washer! You will hear from me again 
shortly. J. W. Conner. 


I can publish hundreds of letters from parties who have used the STEAM WASHER, 
and speak in its praise. I have thus far declined doing so. I know full well howCertifi-| c 
cates are looked upon. I have sold the Steam Washer upon its own merits. Thousands 
have used it, and it has given universal satisfaction throughout the country. I ask none 
to rely on what Isay, or the commentaries of others, but let the Washer stand on its 
merits. I would not ask or advise any one to engage in the business of selling Washers 
or rights, unless he has thoroughly tested its work ; and to enable all to do so, Isenda 
sample V/asher, upon the receipt of $5 00 (half the retail price), and guarantee that if 
found not as represented, I will refund the money. So there is little risk to begin 


I have advertised extensively in first-class Religious and Agricultural papers. I refer 
you to the American Agriculturist of May, 1878, New York Tribune, Harper’s Weekly, 
T also refer you to my double-page advertise- 
ment in the Christian Unton, Oct. 8th, 1878, New York Independent, Oct. 30, 1873, and 
all the leading papers of the Religicus press. 


I shall likewise continue to advertise as heretofore, using double column and deuble 
pages. The largest advertisements in this or any other country. 


Of course my former patrons who have bought territory—as well as those who may 
hereafter engage in the business—will be benefited proportionately. I am convinced 
that the Steam Washer will be used in every family. . 


J. C. TILTON, 


P. S§.—CUT THIS CARD OUT and preserve it for future reference. Persons 
me from this card, will please state where they saw it. 


A Few Extracts from the Press, 


Read the editorial published in the Pitta- 


burgh Advance, of August 23d. (Write the 
editor for a copy.) 


We would not knowingly lend ourselves to 
practice on our readers a deception : but’after 
having thoroughly tested Tozon’s STEAM 
WasHER, the wife says, “Too much cannot be 
said in its praise. It notonly requires a less 


quantity of soap than the old method, but.it is 
a wonderful saving of hard, slavish labor over 
the wash-tub—the clothes, when coming out of 
the boiler, with og Ae e rinsing, thorough- 
ty washed and fit the line.” She 

urther says, “I would no of mine for 
five times its cost, if I could not procure an- 
other; or knowing its merits as I do, were 
there no other way, I would deprive myself of 
some article of apparel, or the family of some 
necessary, to procure ofie.”” 

These statements are made after repeated 
trials of one of these Washers, and their truth- 
fulness may be relied on. 

The principle on which the STzAM W. 





ASHER 
is nm up will commend itself, as soon as 
un to every thinking mind. It is so 
very simple that the wonder is that it has not 


been discovered before. We rejoice for the 
relief which this invention will afford those 
who have to perform that essential part of 
domestic labor—washing. 


300,000 SOLD. 


This does not probably represent one-fifth of 


.| the real number of Tilton’s Washing Machines 


that have been sold. The press everywhere 
give testimony that Mr. Tilton’s Woman’s 
Friend is the best made or yet invented. Said 
a neighbor the other day, “There is no doubt 
about it; Tilton’s machine takes away the 
drudgery of washing, and makes clean work 
of the clothes. I pity the family that is with- 
out it.”” There are over seven millions of fam- 
ilies in the United States to be supplied with 
this great blessing—over seven million that 
need and want this machine. Mr. Tilton makes 
offers to those who are in carnest,who are not 
lazy, and who are will to take hold with 
— = Bengt nn asmal oa — wt ad | 
supp ese seven million families 
his Woman's Friend. His offers are simple and 
plain, and very liberal, and without risk. Our’ 
cities, our villages, our count 
are full of men who need work. To all these 
Mr. Tilton offers plenty of work and good pay, 
and we re pry Py all to write or go to Me 
Tilton, find out terms, and begin business 
atonce. Soe his me Siveccoemens in another 
gence. Mr. Tilton is honest and reliable, and 
he statements in his advertisement can be re- 


lied on.—Christian Standard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To the Inventive Genius 


Of this ago is duc the progress of our 
present high state of civilization, as much as 
to all other forces combined. All industrial 
pursuits wero prosecuted in a primitive form 
and mannor. Muscles were the zeiiance for 
mechanical labors pursued, and a man’s or 
woman’s valuc was based upon tho strength 
of these. Brain force has changed all this, in 
the multiplication of substitutes for muselo 
force; and such is the extent of ingenuity ina 
this department, that it is now estimated thas 
more work can now be accomplished by onee ° 
tenth of the population of the earth ona 
year, than could have been done by the whole 

the same time two hun: years ago. 
Every class of industry has felt the influen 
of genius. Agriculture, manufactures, 
have been stimulated into wonder 
by it. Nor has the household beer 
. nor the labors of women neglect- 
P The sewing-meehine is an example of 
what enuity has done for woman. te has 
multiplied her power a hundred-fold with the 
needle. Tho Peshing ot wearing apparel and 
other textile fabrics by mechanism bas been a 
problem that has employed the ekill of 
country, and withou 
Tilton, of Pittsburgh 
manipulation that is 


the 
success, until J. C. 
struck a principle of 
destined to supersede all 
other machines, and do away with all wash- 
boards. Mowe has made his name immortal 
through the needie, and Tilton, in like man- 
ner, will s through an instrument 
no fess ADORE. pons saanme = simple, 
and may be managed by a welve years 
old. Mr. Tilton’s advertisement is but a 
modest exhibition of the operation and 
idity of this unique instrument fer the 
Family. is one of those productions that 
carries itself into every famil 
merits, which 
tion of every 





by its own 
captivate and elicit the admira- 
person who examines it. » Je | 
Tilton is a perfectly reliable man, and will 
just what he promises in his advertisement. 
Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 


Business and Money. 


It is one of the charms of a business to enjoy 
the exclusive control of an industrial pursuit 
that is a necessity to tho people. The skill that 
will enablo a person to perform in ONE HOUR. 
what otherwise takes rryz nouns to perform, 
develops an invention that. makes its use a 
necessity. Such ingenuity, embodied in mech- 
anism, the United States Government has de- 
clared to be property; and, in the form of a 
patent, has invested it with all the immunities 
and franchises of property. It becomes a. 
reality; and its exclusive control transferred 
by deeds of record, — yo estate. atthe 

us parties may buy territory, and within 
the purchased grounds oxercise "jurisdiction 
over the thing s0 béught without any fear of’ 
competition. lass of business all men 
covet. J. C. Tilton, of Pittsburgh, is one of 
the favored few who has the ownership of the 
whole United States in a machine, simple. 
, and necessary. ' Such mechanism will 
sell world over. Mr. J. C. Tilton proposes 
to divide this real A more splendid and 
captivatin for accumulating 
, machine 


t oung . 
teger, and not aapler? 
pendent ; if you meanto 

J. C, Tilton offers you a. 
reach your high aim. Write 
at once at Pittsburgh, Pa., and obtain 
a tion of value to yourselves that cannot 


do 





acguire pro 
= ing-ctone to 





fall, with common sense and common in- 
dustry, to bring you in a fortune.—Journal. 
Gud Messenger. 
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Farm any Garden. 


POULTRY BREEDING AS AN ART. 


VERYONE, of course, toves poultry. It 
would be as difficult to find an individual who 
had not a penchant for the breast of a spring-chicken, 
the wing of a turkey, or a cut of a Rouen duck, as one 
not partial to oysters, or one who is not fond of eggs in 
some one or more of the multifarious ways in which 
modern cookery manages to serve them up. And yet, 
neither poultry nor eggs, except during a very brief 
period of each year, are within the daily reach of other 
than well-to-do people. Why this is so is one of the 
problems our political economists have thus far failed 
to solve. 

Within the past twenty years, this country has been 
fairly inundated with fowls of improved breeds—fowls 
of gigantic size, prolific as layers of great eggs, and so 
easy of propagation, that the veriest tyro is proclaimed 
competent to take charge of and rear them to profita- 
ble maturity. But, notwithstanding all this, the price 
of poultry in our city markets has not receded—it has 
appreciated, and very materially. Real fresh eggs 
command prices that render them almost forbidden 
fruit on the table of the poor man. Forty, fifty, sixty, 
and even seventy-five cents per dozen is unblushingly 
asked, and, however unwillingly, must be paid. There 
is evidently something wrong here. Either the galli- 
naceous importations from Asia are snares and delu- 
sions, or the breeders of them are not equal to the task 
they have assumed. 

It is safe to assert that chickens and their products— 
eggs—can be produced in the United States as cheaply 
asin France, where they do not command more than 
@ moiety of the prices asked and obtained for them 
here. Why not? We do not lack either the breeds, 
ihe favorable climate, or the reasonably priced food ; 
chicken provender is not more costly in America than 
France, yet chickens and eggs cost twice as much when 
you put them on your table. Where, then, is the diffi- 
culty? It rests in the fact that, as a general thing, the 
subject of fowl-rearing is not properly understood. 
Farmers have yet much to learn in this direction. 
Chickenology is an art, the principles underlying which 
require to be thoroughly comprehended and practically 
applied before it is possible to raise a pair of fowls or 
produce a dozen of eggs that may be sold at a profit to 
the raiser, and yet be within the reach of every work- 
ingman. That the day will come when a turkey or a 
pair of chickens will find their way at any desired 
time to the tables of those who now enjoy these treats 
possibly only on Thanksgiving Day or Christmas, there 
can be no doubt; but it will come only when poultry 
breeding i is elevated to its true dignity, that of an art. 

W. L. B. 


THE COLUMBARIAN SOCIETY. 


OME three hundred and fifty entries were made 
for the first annual exhibition of this Society, 
which was held at Republican Hall, at the corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-third street. The birds were 
sent from different parts of this country as well as from 
Great Britain, as competition for Society prizes is open 
to the world. Owing, however, to the long voyage of 
the steamer which brought them over, some of the 
foreign birds could not be regularly entered, and were 
therefore excluded from competition, though not from 
exhibition. That the Society begins its career under 
somewhat favorable financial conditions is evident 
from the list of prizes, which ranged in value from a 
$70 silver pitcher downward. Among the rarer va- 
rieties shown, were two large Spanish runts, the largest 
of the pigeon species. These were in a large cage, and 
devoted themselves assiduously to a family of young 
ones. There were also priests, nuns, fantails, beards, 
bald-heads, turbits, Jacobius, carriers, Java pigeons, 
and tumblers of all descriptions. The Jacobins were 
very handsome birds, with their neck circles of retro- 
verted feathers. The yellow-pied pouters, for the best 
one of which the first premium was offered, were 
shown in considerable variety. Some of them were 
considered worth $300 or morea pair. The first pre- 
mium was carried off by John Yewdall, of Philadeb 
phia, who exhibited the best yellow-pied pouter hen. 
The National Columbartan Society is the first of its 
kind in the United States, While it is for the most 
part interesting merely to fancy breeders, and to stu- 
dents of the Darwinian theory of variations of type it 
is not wholly without its utilitarian aspects. In Eu- 
rope such societies are numbered by hundreds, and 
there will probably be rapid additions to the list, now 
that the idea is started or this side the ocean. 


THE RURAL CLUB. 


rT HIS Association, which would perhaps. if it 
sought admission as a New York Grange, be 
jected by the Patrons on the same grounds that mati. 
tated against the Bostonians, was founded in thespring 
of 1871, with Horace Greeley as President. It is com- 
posed for the most part of gentlemen doing business in 
this city who pay more or less attention to matters 
agricultural and horticultural at their suburban 
homes. The third anniversary of the Club was cele- 
brated at Delmonico’s in this city, on the 24th ult., and 
it is not unlikely that a genuine professional would 

















~ have looked with ill-concealed contempt upon the 


assembly, made up as K was of merchants, lawyers, 





clergymen, editors, and a number of ladies. However 
little such men and women may be entitled to take 
rank with genuine tillers of the soil, it is certainiy to 
their credit that they are interested im the subject at 
all. Their experiments and mistakes can do the pro- 
fessional agriculturist little or no harm, and may effect 
a deal of good. Anyhow, stirring up the ground and 
putting in seeds, and spending money generally in 
paying men to do it in the best way, isa work of which 
those engaged in it need not be ashamed, and for which 
no one need apologize. We wish there were more 
“ fancy farmers,” with all our hearts. 





‘The Lord Raleigh Grape-vine,” which was 
growing when Sir Walter landed at Roanoke Island in 
1610, and was then but three inches in diameter, is now 
spoken of as one of the largest vines in the world. It 
covers one-and-a-half acres, and last year yielded 46 
barrels of wine—1,840 gallons in all—which sold for $2 
per gallon, yielding $3,680. There is a Scuppernong 
grape-vine in Tyrrell county, North Carolina, which is 
said to be much larger than the Raleigh vine, and to 
produce at least a fourth more wine. The wine from 
the vintage of last year from this vine measured 2,520 
gallons, and brought the handsome sum of $5,040. 


Publisher's Hepartment. 


NEW YORK, Marcu 11, 1874. 




















TO JOKERS. 


A ‘ Joker’s Dictionary” has been advertised in 
the Christian Union for some weeks past; and, judg- 
ing from the number of orders we have had sent to us 
for the book, it was profitably advertised. But, as 
none of the orders transmitted through us have been 
filled, we deem it our duty to inform our readers of 
that fact, and let them decide for themselves whether 
they will have a dollar’s worth of faith in the enter- 
prise. We withdraw from it any sanction it may seem 
to have derived from the appearance in our paper of 
the advertisement, which will not appear again. 








TO ADVERTISERS. 


E suppose it is pretty well established and 

generally recognized that the Christian Union's 
circulation is full twice as large as that of any other 
weekly religious newspaper, and three or four or five 
times as large as most of them; while we do not pre- 
tend to charge proportionate rates for advertising. 
And when we speak of “circulation”? we mean our 
actual edition for paying subscribers; for the Christian 
Union does not carry a long list of dead subscriptions 
in order to make up a large-looking edition, but keeps 
only a live, paying, real circulation on its lists. 

So that our advertisers can easily see that they get 
their money’s worth. The rigid care exercised to keep 
out of our columns everything of an objectionable 
character, and to favor everything which tends to 
elevate, or help, or enrich the daily life of the Family, 
makes this paper a favorite both with families and 
with advertisers. The strongest and the best houses 
of the country are our strongest and best friends. 
They have tested the value of the paper. Here are one 
or two specimens of how they feel and write: 

OFFICE OF THE PATENT MECHANICAL 
Lamp Co t 


7 4 
NEw York, Jan. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: etn 


Dear Sirs: We have been advertising widely during the 
past year in some of the best mediums of the land—religious 
and secular weeklies—and we take pleasure in certifying 
that our advertisement in the Christian Union has been the 
best investment we have made. It has brought us more letters 
and more orders than all‘the other papers together. 

We cannot be too emphatic in our testimony to the worth 
of your paper as an advertising medium, as proved in our 
case. It has “paid!” 

Tue PATENT MECHANICAL LAMP Co., 
8. G. BROWER, Pres't, 





8. M. Perrenariyt & Co’s ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
No. 10 pat STREET, 


IN, Dec. 26th, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co., New YorrE: 

Gentlemen—We have your postal card and chromos “ Our 
Boys” at hand, and we take this opportunity to acknowledge 
the receipt of them in good condition, and to thank you for 
them. We shall be pleased to do what we can to increase the 
circulation of your publication, as we consider it valuable, 
both for its reading matter and as an advertising medium. 

It is a noticeable fact that our customers who advertise in the 
“ Union” once always want it on their list. 

Yours truly, 
8. M. Perrenciyt & Co. 





281 & 283 BROADWAY, New York, July 1, 1873. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen: . . . The mails brought large numbers of 
inquiries for price-lists, to say nothing of the orders, and, al- 
though we had the same “ads” in numerous other papers 
claiming very large circulation, and charging exorbitant 
rates, we do not hesitate to say that out of the very large 
number thus tried not one exceeded the Christian Union; 
which goes to prove that your paper is read by a very large 
number of first-class people, such as are able to indulge in a. 
good rifie or shot gun. Yours, very truly, 

E. REMINGTON & Sons, 
Manufacturers of Breech-loading Rifles, ete., etc, 





er 


LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES ! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hay- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped. RENEW NOW! 








MONEY MAKING BUSINESS FOR 
HARD TIMES. 


ANY a man and many a woman who in 
ordinary times command good salaries are, by 
the stress of hard times upon their employers, thrown 
out of employment. To such, we offer immediate, 
simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requiring only 
honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send to us for our 
circulars and terms to canvassers for our paper, and 
you will see what the work is, and how well it pays; 
take an agency and you will thank us for the sugges. 
tion, while we shall also profit by your well-paid 
efforts. If yeu don’t need employment yourself, do 
good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community, 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 








“TMMEDIATE DELIVERY.” 


ITH a full supply in stock of the new 

premiums “Our Boys,” and the old favorite 

pair ‘* Our Grrts,’”’ we are delivering pictures to sub- 

seribers as fast as their names are received and properly 
booked. 

If, therefore, having subscribed for this eoming year, 
you have not received your New Premium Pair, ex- 
amine our table of prices and compare it with your 
remittance. If you have sent enough money, drop us 
a line, for there is some error; if you have not sent 
enough, SEND IT! Only, do not look for the Premi- 
ums in less than two weeks from the time we receive 
your subscription, as it takes that time to properly 
book the names and arrange the premium lists. 

Our premium chromos, frames, etc., are all ready for 
immediate delivery. The rush may be too much for 
us, but we have made such ample provision that we 
feel safe. Meantime the good old maxim must hoki— 
Frrst Come, First SERVED! 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can hemes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This is presented to every annual subscriber to 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 111¢x16'¢ inches. Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price of Plymouth 
Pulpit is $3. The additional price for mounting and 
free delivery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents. 
RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. Erruer pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at................... $3 50 
2. BoTH pairs, mounted, will be delivered with the Chris- 
tian Union for two yeass at... i... eee cee cece ee cateee 675 


8. The new CROss AND FLOWER Prece Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 

3 35- 

4, ErrHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 

6 60 

5. Bors pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 








In CHANGING AN ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. 1n order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the conremplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance ot each issue. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 





their paper, whichis in areceipt. Should a formal re- 

ceipt be destred, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 

must be enclosed with the remittance, for thst purpose. 
“Dwrox are re- 

an ., Ce - F3- 

our 


the tecwieaile of the Publishers, nteei one - 
bearing - eeeee ere, guaran ng 


quested to pay no money 0 

















